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LITRRATUBE. 


SMALL POEMS. 
BY R, H. STODDARD. 
A DIRGE, 
But a few frail summers had touched thee, 
As they touch the fruit ; 
Not so bright as thy hair the sun-shine, 
Not so sweet as thy voice, the lute. 
Hushed the voice, shorn the hair ; all is over : 
Ao urn of white ashes remains : 
Nothing else, save the tears in our eyes, 
And our bitterest, bitterest pains! 








We garland the urn with white roses, 
Burn gums on the sbrine, 
Play old tanes with the saddest of closes, 
tunes that were thine! 
Bat in vain, all in vain ; 
Thou art gone—we remain! 


THE FERRY BOAT. 


Wrecks of clouds of a sombre gray, 

Like the ribbed remains of a mastodon, 
Were piled in masses along the west, 

And a streak of red stretched over the sun. 





I stood on the deck of the ferry-boat, 
As the summer evening deepened to night, 
Where the tides of the river ran darkly past, 
Through lengthening pillars of crinkled light. 


The wind blew over the land and the waves, 
With its salt sea-breath, and its spicy balm, 
And it seemedeto cool my fevered brain, 
And lend my spirit its gusty calm. 


The forest of masts, the dark-hulled ships, 
The twinkling lights, and the sea of men, 
No longer a riddle, read tnemselves, 
And | knew their inner meaning then! 


For while the beautiful noon arose, 
And drifted the boat in her yellow beams, 
My soul went down the river of thought 
That flows in the mystic laud of dreams. 


THE SPEECH OF LOVE, 


You ask me, love, to sing of you, 
Dear heart! bat what, and why? 

Sougs are but skilful-woven words 

That tinkle unto certain chords, 
And are but born to die! 





Words cannot show my burning love, 
My spirit’s secret fire ; 
I try to speak, and make it plain 


About my pleasure and my pain : 
But speech and song expire! 


There is more man in looks, 
More poesy in sighs, 


‘ Than ever yet in speech was framed, 
Or any song of poet famed, 
Though lit at ladies’ eyes. 


Then bid me sing of love no more, 
But let me silent be ; 
For silence is the speech of love, 
The music of the spheres above, 
That best befitteth thee! 
The Knickerbocker Magazine, 





MARGARET FLOREFF. 
PART 1.—THE SHIPWREOK. 


+++++el disembarked at Rotterdam, and had no sooner pronounced the 
name of M. Van Ostal. thaa twenty people pointed out his house. It was 

laced at the angie of two canals, and in the middle of one of those gar- 

ens which the § ollanders alone know how to plant. Unfortunately the 
season Was autumao, which is almost wiater in Holland, and I had aot the 
| germs of seeing the place looking its best. M. Van Ostal, the moment 

entered the saloon, indicated to his servants the degree of heat which 
he wished to keep up ia the delightful green-house, of which this saloon 
was the ceatral pavilion. To the right and left, two galleries of great 
extent, lighted up by windows embedded in beautiful creepers, with white 
and rose-coloured blossoms, contai .ed palms and bananas, cocoa-nut trees 
from the Maldives, mangoustan and cassia trees,. aud the most splendid 
Polyoesiaon shrubs. A marvellous collection it was, where flowers ex- 
panded to the size of umbrellas; where roots that looked like living 
things meandered about ; and leaves grew of such an immense size, that 
they had evidently been transported trom countries where the sun is like 
@ mighty buruing glass, to the most humid atmosphere in Europe. 

M. Van Ostal, with the frankness and cordiality characteristic of his 
nation, came hastily towards me, and gave me a kindly welcome. Hav- 
ing accepted aa invitation to breakfast with him, we sat down together, 
at a table composed of twisted and varnished buirushes, bamboos, and 
cocoa filaments—a kind of vegetable mosaic tran from New Hol- 
land ; and he poured into a loag-ribbed glass the precious drops of a colo- 
nial liqueur, very generally sipped by his hearty compatriots before 
breakfast. As I make it a point not to be peculiar in my tastes when 
travelling, L allowed him to fill my glass to the im; and did not even 
inquire the name of the island, peninsula, or continent, from whence came 
the immense black cigar with which be presented me, 

We had yet some time to wait for breakfast, but [ did not find the mo- 
ments pass heavily, for my host had seen much, and travelled much, and 
possessed, besides, the rare gift of a raconteur. We were soon deep in 


coaversation, and happeaing to mention Batavia, he forthwith launched 
into the following relation :— 

In the year 1S— I was on my way to Batavia. It is impossible to 
scribe the ohare of sailing on the Indian seas. Since leaving : os 
our evenings had been full of eachantment ; for I was young then, and 


had young 





m py We agreed on almost every point ; 
in tastes, sentiments, and opinions, To this amicable state of affairs there 
was only one exception, an English lieutenant, who was returning to his 

t in a city of the Indies, after having been to Europe to be cured of a 
iver-complaint. 

Buxton was the sworn —_ of the imaginative ; reveries and 
emotions excited ee stewspe' is mockery and his indignation. 
to say, he played the flute admirably, drawing from it tones of such grace 
power, and pathos, as to make the hearts of the listeners beat fast, and 
their eyes fill with tears. He seemed to carry his soul in his flute. 

We were crossing the line. It was evening, and the sea reflected in its 
glowing waters the beautiful tints of the magnificent heavens above it. 

“ Well, Buxton,” inquired we, “does this make no impression upon 
you? Do you feel nothing?” 

“T feel,” replied he, “ the odour of tar and salt water, and there is no- 
thing very agreeable in these.” 

“But this splendid sunset !”’ 

“| wish I were in the place of that laminary ; I should then be certain 
of sleeping until morning.” * 

“ But these glorious stars !”’ 

“ What of them? N ight after night they are always in the same place.” 

“Then those beautiful clouds!” 

“Those beahtiful clouds promise very bad weather to-night, that is all. 
This pretty yellowish-white cloud is hail ; the graceful blue-tinted one is 
a waterspout ; that magnificent green cloud, a tempest that will make us 
dance upon the waves like a nut-shell.” 

“Thou art a wretch! Play us an air on the flute.” 

Buxton caused his flute to be brought to him by a lascar who was in his 
service, and improvised in thé midst of the silence of the night. He knew 
that there were amongst us Irish officers, German naturalists, Dutch 
painters, Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards. Mingling, by a singular 
address, all our national airs in one, he composed a melody that threw us 
into transports of enthusiasm. We looked at each other, our hearts 
throbbed wildly ; then each grasped the hand of bis fellow, and burst into 
tears. At two thousand leagues from our native country, we were all at 
once placed in the middle of our homes, our families, our friends, and 


spoke Spanish and Italian, sighed, wept, danced ; was by turns a Vene- 
tian gondolier, a Catalan sailor, an Irish peasant, a German soldier. It 
was truly marvelloue. 

The strain ceased, there was silence for a few moments, then a simul- 
taneous shout of applause. Surrounding our enchanter, as by one im- 
pulse, we asked him— 

“And do you really, Buxton, disbelieve in love, in patriotism, in all 
the great emotions of the soul ?”’ 

“ Let me alone,” grumbled he, “ or give me a cigar.” 

“ Buxton, Buxton, your punishment will arrive some day. You will be 
changed into an accordian.” 

“ Gentlemen,” interrupted the lieutenant of the Galatea, “ the captain 
a ve your presence to assist at the baptism of his little son.” 

he child was fifteen days old, and the happy father wished to conse- 
crate our passage across the line. The mother was already strong enough 
to carry her infant ; she held him naked in her rounded arms, as if she 
had wished to offer him to the double majesty of the sky and the ocean. 
Behind her followed the chaplain of the vessel, book in band. The boat- 
swain let down a silver bucket from the poop, to draw up the sea- water, 
which the priest was about to bless for his holy purpose. A flag was 
hoisted, the cannon thundered a salutation, ani every one took off his bat, 
Just then the boatswain drew from the bucket of sea-water a plain glass 
bottle. 

There was nothing surprising in such an incident. It is an usual thing 
with the sailore to commit these bottles to the waves, conveying informa- 
tion of some unknown danger which they have discovered on their route, 
or a prayer to the charitable, that they will make known to their friends 
the disaster which has overtaken the unfortunate writers. Still, at sea 
the slightest occurrence creates an interest, and it was certainly singular 
that the bottle should have got into the bucket. 

I am afraid our curiosity made us somewhat inattentive to the cere- 
mony that followed, during which the bottle was laid aside. Scarcely 
was the service concluded, before we presented the object of our conjec- 
tures to the captain, who begged me to unseal it. 

I rapidly cut away the packthread, canvas and tar which secured the 
cork ; then a dggion, | the latter, and reversing the bottle, a small roll of 
paper fell into my hand. The captain and_ his lady, and all the officers, 
surrounded me closely. The crew, eager to know the result, had climbed 
into the rattlings of te mizen-mast, Even the helmsman’s attention was 
distracted, and he listened like the rest. The contents of the paper, writ- 
ten in a fine, though tremulous hand, were as follows :— 

“T, Margaret Floreff, perish on the open sea. I supplicate the person, 
who by Divine permission picks up this bottle, and reads the note therein 
enclosed, to cause prayers to be said for the repose of my soul. I was 
born, and I die, in the true faith. » Farewell! my mother—farewell ! 
farewell !”’ 

“ Poor creature !”’ said the captain’s wife, wiping away a tear. 

The crew testified little interest in the event. Sailors are too often ex- 
posed to peril to think much of a death more or less, My young compa- 
nions were somewhat moved; but nearly all had left their hearts in India 
ar myself. 

“You.” said Buxton, striking me on the shoulder, as soon as he and I 
were left alone together, “ you who are a fool of the worst species—a me- 
lancholy one, must go into mourning for this Margaret Floreff, and see 
after those prayers being said for her.” 

“Into mourning!—no. But on my arrival at Batavia ——”’ 

“ You never will!’ 

“ Well. wait and see.” 

“ Listen,” said Buxton, in his coolest voice ; “just hearken to reason. 
Here is a woman who has been food for fishes these eighty or a hundred 
years ; what fully to trouble yourself about her! Fling the bottle into the 
water, and give me the paper to light my pipe.”’ 

I rescued the bottle and its contents from his sacrilegious hands. He 
shook his head, and went away muttering a scornful epithet. ‘ 

I was now alone upon the deck, and the calmness of the night still con- 
tinuing, peserate revented me from giving way to my imagination. I pic- 
tured to myself the features, age, and character of the hapless Margaret 
Floreff; who, I felt certain, had been young and beautiful. Then I re- 
opened the paper, and examined the writing. “This,” said I, “is not of 
the lust century ; itis indited by a young and delicate hand, and in the 
moderna style of female writing. The paper also, fabricated in Europe, 
feels too smooth under my fingers to prove the contrary.” Leaning over 
we morale, I gave the rein to my hobby, and was soon lost in @ fantastic 

verie. 

From this I was suddenly roused by a huge swell of the sea, as if a 
submarine volcano had exploded with mighty effort. The aspect of the 
heavens, likewise, betokened a strange commotion. The moon was veiled, 
as if by an eclipse; and the stars, after gleaming with a Pe lustre, 
paled and disappeared. The water became black, the sky of a dali yel- 








low ; the slackening sails flapped against the masts—a sign that the wind 
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those dearer to us than home, family, or friends. The flute sang, laughed, | the 
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so rapidly that we soon felt as if air were 
tened sailor, who rushed past me on bis to 
poop to rouse the captain, muttered to himself,“ Terrible! It is the mon- 
pa eae yen Beam, 16 8 nome iven to certain winds that 
prevail at regu periods upon inese seas. During these 
mes tempests are frequent and devastating. 

a second had elapsed when the Galatea was assailed by & 
dozen blasts at once. wap Bm dais upon deck. The first 

of the storm deprived us of our sails; the resistance of the other 
which no buman effort could furl, caused the vessel to rear like a vicious 





was sinking which it did 
oer wanting A fri 


horse, Ten of the crew disa to re-appear no more. We 
not even hear their cries. other sailors, clingin their horny 
bands to the ropes, which snapped one after the other like strings of a 


violin, awaited the captain's orders. 
“Cut down the foremast,” shouted he ; “cut away! Quick with your 
me and axes!” * " 
ou are anything of a sailor, I need not tell you that this desperate 
sonnel is only resorted to in cases of imminent peril—as when a vessel 
is half ingulfed in the waves. But in our case there was no result; the 
ship did not right herself. 


“We have sprung a leak!”’ cried a sailor who had discovered that the 
hold was filling. ° 

“To the pumps!” cried the captain, “and some of you cut down the 
mainmast.’ 


The ps were manned, and the mast fell ; but this last operation, in- 
stead of contributing to the safety of the vessel, only rendered our posi- 
tion more critical. Retained by the thousand ropes to which it served as 
a pivot, and burled against-us like an arrow by the waves, the 
pole was transformed into a’ battering-ram, and split the side of the 
by its incessant attacks. As to the pumps, they were of no service w: 
roby ; for one bucket of water that they got rid of, twenty entered by the 

old, _f 

All at once half of the moon’s disc re-appeared, and at the same ir 
hailstones, white as alabaster, fell diagonally upon us, bruising and cu 
ting us like so many knives and pestles. The vessel continued to fill. It 
was the most dreadful scene I ever witnessed. Every one crowded upon 
the only part of the ship that was not under water. The cap- 
tain’s ber child in her arms—ran, half dressed as she was, to place 
herself under the protection of her husband, who could, alas! no lo 
protect any one. He took her band, placed her at his feet where the 
would have less power over her, and gave anew all his attention to the 
vessel and the crew. 

“ Cut down the mizen-mast,” he shouted in an agitated voice ; “ bey 4 
all that you can, and hold in readiness the long-boat and 


overboard 
a lost,” thought I— loat remedy.” 
“The Water already poured fa by the p ; the chaplain knelt upon 


the poop murmuring the prayers for the dead. 

At this moment of agony [ had but one thought. Notwithstanding the 
rapid invasion of the water, I rushed into my cabin—already two-thirds 
submerged. Taking a sheet of paper I wrote a few words in pencil, and 
rolled it round that on which Margaret Floreff bad traced ber last request. 
Then putting the two together into the bottle, which I still retained about 
me, and enclosing with them £1,000 sterling, in bank notes, | re-sealed the 
bottle with as much care as the disorder of the time permitted, 

These were the words which I wrote: “I, Louis Van Ostal, who am 
about to perish at the distance of one hundred and fifty leagues from the 
Island of Ceylon, bequeath the £1,000 sterling, in bank notes, contained 
in this bottle, to him or her who, having found it, shall cause A pa to be 
said for the repose of my soul and that of the unfortunate Margaret Flo- 
reff ; and who shall further erect a monument to our united memories.” 

I hastened upon on to throw my bottle pha ven. mpd vessel 
saved me the trouble. It disappeared under my feet, sinking p 
like a stone, and | found myself battling with the waves, ona the a 
sand relics of our disaster. Before mé the big long-boat, loaded with 
m de useless efforts to escape being ingulfed ; and the barge, in wi 
could distinguish the captain and his wife, was capsized a tew fathoms 
ther on, in the midst of the most frightful cries that | ever heard. 
heads, tresses, sailors’ caps, hats, dogs. chests, were for an instant scat’ 
upen the foam of the turbulent billows. The moment afterwards nothing 
was visible but the foam. Drenched, suffocated, dra down by the 
weight of my wet clothing, I found myself, I knew not how, hurled upon 
a large piece of wood that floated near me. I grappled with it, slid be 
caught at it again, and slid off again. My strength was failing and 
should certainly have been drowned, had not a strong hand seized me by 
the back and pulled me on to the plank. It was Buxton. 

Day dawned, and with its first beams vanished the last traces of the 
tempest. The sun rose majestically out of the ocean, which shone like s 
silver mirror. Buxton and I still remained seated upon the large piece 
of wood where we had so miraculously found safety. It me: twen' 
feet by four, and had been destined to repair the keel of the 
Galatea. 

“ Well,” said Buxton, crossing his legs in oriental fashion and 
his head like a mandarin—“ well, where is your poetry ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Get it to deliver us out of this—that is all. Yonder is the radiant 
sun ; in a few hours it will blister our skins. The sea is more calm and ~ 
beautifal than it has been during all the previous part of our passage ; it 
is probable that it will soon become our tomb, for we have neither food 
nor water.” 

We passed the long day in a kind of stupor. Night came, and we were 
still nearly in the same place. The following day a slight breeze raffled 
the surface of the waters, but nd eail ap upon the horizon. 

The day after, abou: five o’clock in the evening, I felt myself d 
My eyes closed. What enchantment roused me? Was [ already 
and were these sounds angelic strains conducting my soul to heaven? 
re-opened my glazing eyes, and ived Buxton, who, a little stror 
than I, was caving hue his ious instrument its last tones ; 
they lulled me to repose, I felt as.if I were borne upon their 
wings into another world. ‘ 

“ Van Ostal,” suddenly exclaimed my friend, raising me and 
my languid head upon his breast, “ my dear fellow, look before you {” 

“ 4 vessel,” I cried. 

“ A vessel,” replied ke. ‘ Thank God!” 

“A vessel! But, merciful heaven! is it not on fire ?”’ 

“T fear so,” said Buxton ; “ but see with what rapidity the wind drives 
it towards us. Be of good courage! What a strange and mysterious 
affair! It has no sails, not a single one.” 

“Tt is, ps,” said I, ‘a steam-vessel. Oh! how quickly it comes! 
I shall not have time.” ‘ 

“ Here itis! One effort!—grapple with it fer your life!” cried Buxton. 

I kaew not how the moments passed, for I swooned. When [ re- 
opened my eyes, a bark, similar to several that I had met with dwing my 
preceding voyages to the Maldive Islands, was close upon us. It wa: not 
on fire, as we had feared ; butin the centre, upon a species of altar,» pyta- 
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mid of aloes and sandal wood was burning slowly. The e's of the 
were pretty high ; but as the middle descended ‘to about three feet above 
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the surface of the water, Buxton easily jumped upon it, and lifted me after 
him. 


This strange vessel, without sails or crew, was one of those which the 
inhabitants of the Maldive Islands launch upon the waves when they wish 
to appease the God of Tempests. After loading them with perfumes and 
spices which they set on fire, and sions destined for the invisible 
priests of the hidden, though power’ ul deity, bey them to 
stormy wings ofthe monsoon. The tempest in which we had been 
was, doubtless, the cause of this new sacrifice of the Maldivians, who were 
far from ting who would profit by their devotion. The sacred bark 
was fall of fresh water, cocoa-nut milk enclosed in vases, fruits and meats 
dried in the sun. Our lives were saved as by a miracle. When our 
strength had returned to us, we availed ourselves of the oars with which 
the vessel was provided—for nothing of this sort is wanting in the naval 
offering thus presented to the storm-wielding deity—and directed our 
course according to the wind. Were we far from, or near the Isle of Cey- 
lon? The question was a difficult one, deprived as we were of all nautical 
instruments. At any rate, we could now afford to wait for the answer; 
for we were not likely to want either food or water. 

The next day, at sunrise, we awoke, to find ourselves surrounded by 
nearly a thousand barks, that respectfully hovered about ours, which they 
recognised as sacred. We were before Colombo, the capital of the Island 
of Ceylon. They towed us in in triumph, when ne learnt how we had 


womaa. ; 
“ Excuse me.” said she, “I did not know that this gentleman——”’ 
“This gentleman is our guest, and consequently our friend,” said M. 
Van , presenting me to his wife ; “and now let us go to breakfast.’ 


PART I, 


( soon as we had breakfasted, I begged my host to continue his recital» 
which I had become much interested. He smiled at my impatience 
and resumed the thread of his story thus :— 

Our sojourn at Colombo was but short. We remained only long enough 
to recover the shock which we had received from our fearfal adventures. 
Buxton sold a magnificent diamond ring which he bad happened to wear 
at the time of our disaster, and thus rea more than ient to take 
us to Madras, Once in the capital of British India, it would be easy to 
make known my position to my friends at Batavia. 


While awaiting their reply to the letter which Id from thence, 
1 occupied myself in pha that rich metropolis of English sovereignty, 
the ancient seat of the Hindoo kings. I had been employed for two 


months in stadyin 

monuments, so different from anything one sees in Europe, when chance 
or destiny conducted me one day to the vast cemetery where repose the 
mortal remains of the English and other strangers who so speedily pay 

their tribute to death in that delightful but murderous climate. 
Having examined the more s of the monuments, I came where a 
with its drooping branches my further eee Lifting 
one of them, I perceived the marble of a tomb. Theat I had already 
numberless I could not but pause to decipher the one upon 
secluded monument ; which was written in golden characters, and 
seemed to force itself upon my attention. I read. The branch of catalpa 


escaped from my grasp, and I found myself enclosed within the space that |- 


surrounded the tomb, A number of frightened birds, alarmed by the re- 
galling of the bough, flew quietly away. What had so startled me? The 
ng words, which [ read again as I remained concealed within that 
enclosure of verdure and silence :— 
“ Here eternally in the arms of her Saviour, 
: ARGARET FLOREFF. 


, Mey apd back to the town, I pictured to myself the chain of events 
which conducted thither, wave by wave, from the bottom of the 
ocean, the corpse of the unfortunate young girl. Nothingcould be more 
in’ The monsoon had agitated the sea; the waves arisen and 
hi the body upon the sands. The name had been deciphered upon 
some 


ion of the clothing ; and English piety had inhumed Margaret | 4 


; erecting a tomb, and planting a tree to her mem Thus while 
the bottle demanded of those who found it, a prayer for the shipwrecked, 
= shipwrecked herself had reposed for ten years in the cemetery of 


adras. 

“We leave to morrow,”’ said Buxton to me, a few days after this discov- 
ery. 

“Tam quite ready ; but will you not first go with me to see the tomb of 
M ovlerert? ; rf ait 


“My dear fellow, what nonsense! It isa tomb like all otheis, I pre- 

sume. However if it will please you——” 

had become more pliable, and less sarcastic, since our perilous 
adventures on the Indian seas. So the same evening we visited the ceme- 
tery ; and passing with a brief survey the sumptuous monuments of power- 
ful lords and charming ladies, we paused before the catalpa tree that sha- 
ded Margaret Floreff’s solitary tomb. 

“ Tt strikes m2,” said Buxton, after he had read the epitaph which had 
startled me on my first visit—* it strikes me that there may be something 
more on this other side,” 

We went round the tomb, and there, indeed, was a oy inscription, 
which disagreeably interrupted the romantic feeling with which I had 
come to pay a farewell visit to the interesting remains supposed to repose 


This new inscription ran thus :— 

« After having remained in this vault fifteen months the corpse of Margaret 
Fioreff was conveyed to Amsterdam, her native city, and where she had always 
wished to be interred. Her will is accomplished ; may it also be that of God!” 

I returned to our hotel rather discomfited, for I could not deny that 
Buxton had some foundation for his jokes. 

“ Pa have met with your deceased sweetheart, after all,” he said, 
as Shenk. ourse lves on ag seen gas “el and Ba gyed “ =e of 

; “a poor puny thing she m ave n, making ar- 
ts about her are beforehand. Depend upon it, my dear fellow, 
the shipwreck came just in time to save her from a slower death by con 


ee or diseased liver.” 
be you are too bad ; take your flute, and expend your animal 


epirite upon that,” 

Our from Madras to Batavia was long and difficult ; but no par- 
ticular event marked its course. 

“ My dear,” interrupted Madame Van Ostal, “‘ would it nct be more 
agreeable to Monsieur to hear the rest of the story in the pavilion where 
you first received him ?”’ 

“* Be it so,”’ replied her husband, rising and turning towards a botanical 
gallery which we had not traversed on our way to breakfast, and which, 
consequently, was new to me. 

1 ed my arm to Madame Van Ostal ; and her husband, begging her 
to do the honours of his collection, promised to follow us directly. 

“Do you see nothing under that tree?” said my charming companion, 
oe rs had advanced a little way into the gallery. “James! Co- 

Two children, who were quietly playing at the foot of the tree, ran u 
to. and threw onal ps ‘eis mother’s arms. , 

are my sons,” sa e; “winter is at hand, and usually 
take F say recreation in this gallery, which is more moderately heated 


stout little fellows, red and white like cherubs painted by Rubens, 
Sllow am ion cet sei : ce they came nearer, smiled, and 
adame Van 1, “named the eldest Colombo, 
in of the town where he landed after his shipwreck ; and the ee. 
ae So Mr, Buxton, whose is so closely connected with 
own. here comes M. Van Ostal with his good cigars. Permit me 
to remain, my ,’ continued she, addressing her husband ; “Tam cu- 
Hage to mom be ond. of he eRe: vient” 
< pray can you guess there is more to be told ?” 
r Farge , laughing, tnd fookin at me. me 
we women are clever at these su tions,”’ she : 
a smile, the natare of which could not Afvine, wreathed her tesuting 
s. What meant this mysterious smile? A singular idea occurred to 


a eee = 
‘or three months I had resumed mili duties at Bata and 
garrison-life, which in the colonies is a boo all and aisalp ted. 
{zerciees, few reviews, no studies, many dinners, balls, and {tes 
most part, an incessant excess of wine, rum, and tobacco. 
One my turn came to assist at the religious services which were 
Sunday in the most beautiful temple in Java, and conse- 
ntly in Batavia. My comrades and I repaired thither in fall dress, 
beneath the pulpit. The service was performed as 
the most profound silence ; the orator favouring us with an 
morse] prepared expressly for our edification. We rose at length 


Sad 
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the curious customs of the place, and the buildings and | ,p, 


to meditate, on our wa: home, upon the grave lessons of our instructor, 
when he begged us all to reseat ourselves—I ought not to omit that Bux- 


, “* this mppsing r pam cap- 
sterling, to bestow in alms, to pray, 

is idesth Vinh totes of two whose names Iam about 

to Provid charged 

in 

In 


“ which t to read to you 
1 TPT Lents Van Ostal, who am about to perish at the distance of one 
bundred and fifty leagues from the Island of Ceylon, bequeath the £1,000 
in bank notes contained in this bottle to him or her, who, having 
found t, shall cause prayers to be said for the repose of my soul, and that 


ited memories.’ 
oP “then, brethren and sisters, for Louis Van Ostal——” 

“ Stop!” cried I, precipitating myself towards the pulpit, “I am Louis 
Van Ostal. I wrote those lines, and assuredly I am not dead.” 

To describe to you the confusion and the d er caused by this event, 
in a temple filled with all the nobility and gentry of Batavia, would be 
impossible. But the hearty laughter of Buxton made itself heard above 
the clamour, when upon arriving at the foot of the pulpit to give some ex- 
planation, I found myself face to face with a woman who exclaimed, “I 
am Margaret Floreff!” 

“ What! it was she!” I cried in my turn; “it wasshe! But how? 
The tomb of Margaret Med erected at Madras—the body of Margaret 


Floreff SS alee to Europe ——” 

“ That will come all in good time,” replied M. Van Ostal. 

“ And was she young, pretty, jast what you had imagined her ?” 

“She was frightful!” answered M. Van dstal, “frightful! and this was 
the cause of the mischievous hilarity of that abominable Buxton.” 

“It is very right and just,” said Buxton to me the next day, “ that those 
who, like you, pursue the ideal, should invariably meet with discomfiture; 
you will know better in future. Here is your Margaret Floreff, whom I 
verily believe your fancy exalted into an angel ; and what does she turn 
out to be? A toothless old woman, of very badcomplexion. This is your 
fine poetry. It conducts you from folly to folly ; makes you see senti- 
ments where there are but needs; angels in women subject to the like in- 
firmities with others.” 

I did not reply. 

“Take my advice—it will cure you. Marry some rich creole, who will 
bring you plenty of pepper and cinnamon, and make you the proud fa- 

er of hal-e-dozen children. Leave in your brain, which is but a 
soft substance, and your heart, which is nothing more than a muscle.” 
This time I answered—* Follow me; we will go and see this wo- 
man. 

“What! you are not convinced ?” 

“No ; there is so much improbability.” 

“ But this public avowal—why did she make it ?” 

“7 cannot tell ; I shall interrogate her personally ; I have a presenti- 
ment. 

“You are incorrigible with your presentiments. Do you know where 
she lives ?”’ > 

“Yes; I have inquired.” 

“ Let us go, then.” 

We went accordingly, and found the subject of our visit living ina 
— lodging ; where every thing around showed an extreme degree 
of penury. 

“My ae lady,” said I, after the first salutations, “I am M. Van Ostal, 
whose name has been so strangely mixed up with yours. I dare say you 
thought it very odd that I should take the liberty, in a moment of peril 
and confusion of mind, of requesting that our names should both be in- 
scribed upon one monument.” 

“In fact, monsieur,”’ stammered she —— 

“But,” continued I, “if my request was extraordinary, your position is 
not less so. You were shipwrecked ?” 

“Yes, monsieur—in the Indian Ocean, two hundred leagues north of 


adagascar. 
I must confess that the precision of this reply staggered me. Ifshe had 
not been shipwrecked, she would not have spoken with so much topogra- 
phical exactitude. 

“You were shipwrecked,” resumed I, “and in the moment of peril you 
wrote your last request upon a sheet of ee. This you carefully en- 
closed in a bottle, which afterwards came into my possession; when, 
under similar circumstances, I added my request to yours. But we will 





speak of that hereafter. What followed your throwing the bottle, contain- 
ing your last will, into the sea?” 
awaited the reply. 

“It was picked up by you, and then by a French captain, who ——” 

“ Excuse me, there was another circumstance.” 

* And what was that, monsieur ?”’ 

“ Your corpse was thrown ashore—” 

“Madame being dead,” interrupted Buxton, “ was perhaps ignorant of 
this circumstance.” 

“ She is, then, likewise ignorant,’ said I, more and more convinced 
that we had to do.with an impostor, “‘ that she was interred !”’ 

Buxton began to laugh ; but the woman finished my sentence fof me. 

“Yes,” said she, “ inte at Madras.” 

Our mirth came to an abrupt termination. It was she after all ! 

“ You know, then, madame, that you were interred at Madras,” resum- 
ed Buxton. “ Perhaps you can also tell us where your skeleton is now? 
I Ry not mean that to which I have the honour of speaking, but the origi- 
nal one, 

The woman looked at us both with the most perfect assurance, and then 
she replied— 

“T repose in the cemetery of Amsterdam.” 

The unimaginative Buxton shivered to the last hair of his mustache. 

“Well, madame,” said I, “no one is more disposed to the marvellous 
than I am; but if you are dead ——” 

“Tam far from particularly wishing to be so,” said our tormentor with 
a smile ; “but you held me so closely to this funeral réle, that I was 
obliged to follow your loading. However, to be serious, this Margaret 
Floreff never perished in the Indian Ocean, She was the daughter of a 
Dutch merchant, and died very tranquilly upon her bed. Her father, to 
whom she was very much attached, having been inhumed in the cemetery 
at Amsterdam, she wished to be conveyed thither ——” 

“ But you, who bear the same name, who are you ?”’ 

“ Her god-daughter and niece.” 

“ All is explained,” expressed the eyes of Buxton ; Margaret Floreff is 
incontestibly before us, my poor friend !” 

“ Being her niece and god-daughter,” resumed the woman, “ and bear- 
ing the same name, the money deposited in the bottle ought by right to 
be given to me.”’ 

_ “Oh, oh!” exclaimed Buxton, “ Yes, upon one condition,” he con- 
tinued: “that you shut yourself up in the tomb which this money was 
destined to erect.”’ 

“ Inter myself!” 

“ Never mind my friend,”’ said I ; “ he is fond of a joke. Get pen, ink, 
and paper, and give me a receipt for one thousand pounds sterling. I 
have the money about me.” 

The woman to write. At the second line I stopped her— 

“ This is your handwriting?” said I: “ this is your usual style?” 

y 

“To be sure, monsieur.”’ 

“Then this”—(and I took from my pocket-book the paper which had 
been in the bottle, and which had been returned to me a! ong with the bot- 
tle and the rest of its contents)—“ this writing is not yours. 

The deception was discovered : the eyes of the unbappy woman filled 
with tears: she hung her head, and uttered not a word. é was, in real- 
ity, named Floreff; but she was a distant relation, and not the god- 
daughter of the lady who had died in Madras. When the minister had 
proclaimed the uses to which the one thousand pounds sterling were des- 
tined, the half-starved woman had said to herself, with the greedy instinct 
of poverty, “If they bestow so large a sum upon the memory of a dead 
Floreff, they will certainly give half of it to a living one. I will re nt 
that I have escaped from the perils of shipwreck.” Absorbed in these re- 
flections, she not heard, or had not understood, my public declaration. 
She had not foreseen that the man who had bequeathed the money to the 
memory of her relation was no more dead than herself, and would appear 
to claim back his money, and to detect the impostor. 
This was the sum of her confession. 

“Take the money, nevertheless,” said I, when she had concluded ; “ but 
tell me truly, has the Margaret Floreff whose hand traced these lines ever 
existed ? for now——” 

“ She has existed.” 

“ And she perished on the ocean ?”’ ’ 

“T do not know what may have happened ‘to her. On her arrival at 








this place, where she did not stay long, she told me of somethin i 
sant that had occurred on her voyage.” lta 


of the unfortunate Margaret Floreff; and who shall further erect a monu- | via. 


|“ We are not speaking of the same een, I fear.” 

“I no longer understand you, monsieur. Stay! Here are some letters 
that I received from her, and her portrait. You can compare the letters 
with the lines which you have shown me, and if the writing——” 

“ Quick ; give me the letters, and above all, the portrait!” 

The writing perfectly with that which I possessed. 

7 portrait!” cried I, “ the portrait!” 

Buxton leaned over to look at it. 

“Tt is she!” I exclaimed. 

It was, indeed, much like the Margaret of my tion : young, fair, 
with blue eyes, hair of a paly gold, and cheeks tinged with the faint 
colour of the blush rose. Buxton observed my agitation, but this time he 
pare me. He was half converted to the ideal, I resumed my interro- 

on— 

* You said, madame, that Mademoiselle Margaret Floreff came to Bata- 
Who accompanied ber ?”’ 

“Her father, inspector-general of the colonial customs.” 

“ And how long is it since they returned to Batavia?” 

“ About eighteen months.” : 

“ Then this shipwreck, of which you are ignorant, and with which, in- 
deed, you could not have been acquainted, took place on her return! 
Where was she going?” resumed I, after a pause of disappointment : “ to 

,’ 


“No, monsieur, to America : to Surinam.” i 

“ Your romance is ended,” said Buxton, —_ by the arm, and 
pst, me out of the house ; you have pushed it far enough, in all con- 
science!’ 

But I was not yet satisfied. The thought that the lovely original of the 

t might have been saved by some singular chance, such as had 
ppened to Buxton and myself, continually returned. Seeing me pos- 
sessed by this idea to such an extent that it was impossible for me to enjoy 
our usual gaieties, and becoming tired of dragging about a lifeless, absent 
companion (a body without a soul), Buxton at length bethought him of a 
desperate remedy. 

“ Pocket that-confounded likeness,” he said, one day when I had been 
gazing at the beautiful portrait, with which, I forgot to tell you, Margaret 
Floreff’s relation bad obligingly presented me: “ pocket that likeness, 
and come with me.” 

I mechanically obeyed. He conducted me into one|of the finest quar- 
ters of Batavia, to the marine office, where vessels arriving at Batavia de- 
posit their charters, and whence they reclaim them upon the day of de- 
parture. Buxton addressed himself to a friend, of whom he had occasion- 
ally spoken. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, “ whether a vessel that left this place for 
Surinam, about eighteen months ago, met with some disaster during the 
voyage ?” 

uxton’s friend turned over one of the Atlantic registers. 

“ Surinam?” he said. “Surinam? Here it is: there is across upon the 
folio. Yes, it perished.” 

Buxton pressed my hand firmly— 

“ And how did it perish?” 

“It is impossible to tell; since no one was saved.” 

“No, monsieur, it is not im ble,” said the secretary-general, who 
had overheard us from behind the grating that separated his cabinet from 
the room where we had made our researches. “ Look at the colonial cor- 
respondence,” he continued, “and see if any vessel arriving at Batavia 
eighteen months ago, witnessed the accident which befell the ship bound 
for Surinam.” 

Buxton’s friend read— 

“The .dibatross (Captain Boxwell), nothing—no report; the Jrrow 
se Ane Verhagen), the same; La Dorade (Captain Ixel), nothing— 
nothing.” 

“There, monsieur, there!” cried I; “the Sumatra, Captain Sayers. 
Read, or rather permit me to do so— 

“ REPORT. 

“Yesterday at sunset, when off the Archipelago of the Maldives, we 

rceived through the mist, at about five leagues from us, an immense 
ight, which announced a ship on fire. Though the wind was adverse to 
our design, driving us directly from the point where the burning veesel 
lay, we manceuvred with so much resolution and promptitude, that we 
neared her in about two hours. We did not-endeavour to save her. It 
would have been an useless and most perilous task. Instead of this we 
occupied ourselves in trying to secure what was more essential—the lives 
of the crew and passengers. They were all received on board the Sumatra, 
and we left the unfortunate vessel to her fate. She was the WVicotar 
(Captain Von Kessel), bound for Surinam. We retained the crew, and 
landed the passengers on the Isle of Gama, whence a veseel has been or- 
dered to convey them to Surinam. Two persons only perished, the boat- 
swain and a young female passenger, who fell into the sea while descending 
into one of the boats.” 

If this young lady were she! 

A Dutch Captain came in, and announced his departure for Paramaribo 
in two hours. 

“ Paramaribo is not far from Surinam?” said I to him. 

“ Quite near,’’ replied he ; but it is far from hence to Surinam.” 

“Do you take passengers ?”’ 

“ Not many.” 

“ Will you accommodate this gentleman and me ?”’ 

“T leave in two hours.” 

‘We will be on board before that time.” 

“ Are you quite mad?” said Buxton to me, as we left the office arm-in- 
arm. 

. “Not quite; but I must be satisfied, if I go to the antipodes for informa- 
on.” 

“ Which is very much what you are about to do.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, I had sent in my resignation to the general of 
the colonial troops ; and soon after, Buxton rm I embarked for Dutch 
Guiana. What are time and space when one is young? Buxton had 
ended by becoming interested in my pursuit, and regarded me with much 
the same species of sympathy that must have been felt for Columbus by 
his friends. I was in pursuit of my America. I landed in Guiasa four 
months after my departure from Batavia ; and immediately went to Suri- 
nam, while Buxton awaited my return at Paramaribo, for I wished to be 
alone. I found out the country-house where the father of Margaret Floreff, 
who had withdrawn from active occupation, lived, they said, in retirement. 
The old negro, who gave me the information, knew nothing further. I 
arrived at a village similar to those of our own Holland : they pointed out 
a mansion. I entered an alley of citron-trees ; my heart beat high: Ihad 
the portrait in my hand. At the end of the alley, a young girl awaited 
my approach. It was——” 

M. and Madame Von Ostal had both risen. He took her hand, with 
difficulty restraining hisemotion. Margaret Floreff was before me! 

In a little while, M. Von Ostal rang a bell, and gave an order in Dutch 
to the domestic who answered it. 

“ And Buxton ?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, he is well and happy ; and a convert to the ideal. If you will do 
us the favour of remaining here to-night, you shall see him. He promised 
to pay us @ visit this evening.” 

A door opened, and the same servant reappeared, bearing upon a cush- 
ion of red velvet a tortoiseshell box, inlaid with gold and pearls. M. Van 
Ostal si to him to leave the pavilion, and then opened the box. In 
the middle of several silken cushions, preserved like a precious relic, was 
the bottle, still containing the funereal bequests of Louis Van Ostal and 
Margaret Floreff, written in a moment of anticipated destruction. 





POSTING IN MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 


If you are not particularly pressed for time, which no one ought to be 
in that part of the world, it is best to use the great waggon called the 
Kerontza, which resembles the vehicles in which the burly boors of the 
Cape sleep and smoke in their journey from one kloof to another. It is of 
solid construction, and well roofed with leather. A large family, with all 
their luggage and paraphernalia, even their cocks and hens, may travel 
in it ; and perhaps there could be no more romantic way of spending six 
months than in jolting about in one of these lumbering chariots amidst 
the plains and forests of Wallachia. The people of the country generally 
go from place to place on foot, or mounted on horses, or oxen. 
Asses are little used ; these humble quadrupeds being treated with the: 
same unchristian contempt as in most other European countries. Asia 
and Africa are their paradise. Among the Boyards, however, it is fashion- 
able to make use of what is called a Karoutchor, a kind of vehicle pecu- 
liar to the country, and which we sincerely hope may ever remain so. 

a traveller bas already remarked, it holds a position in the scale of con- 
veyances, a little above a wheelbarrow and a little below a dungeart. It 
is, properly speaking, a trough, a box without a cover, three feet long, 
two feet wide, and two feet and a balfhigh. It rests, of course without 
the intervention of springs, upon the axles or beams ; and is poised w 

four wheels made of solid wood, more or less rounded by means of a hat- 
chet. Perhaps Boadicea’s war-chariot was something of the make of a 
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karoutchor. Not a single nail enters into its composition. The harness 
is as primitive as the vehicle. To a single shaft, generally with the bark 

eight, ten, or twelve horses are fastened by means of long cords, with 
collars at the end through which the heads of the beasts are passed. Three 
surijions or postillions mount three of the horses without saddles, without 
stirrups, and without bridles; and these are all the preparations made to 
travel express in Wallachia. 

If you have cou enough to undertake this mode of progression, you 

resent yourself to the Aga or the Ispravnick of the city you inhabit, and 

‘orm him of your desperate intention, and also of the place you want 
to reach, the day on which you wish to set out, and ‘gry address. This 
information is set down upon a piece of paper, which it is necessary to 
show toeach post-master on the way. The chief formality, however, con- 
sists in paying the whole fare in advance—a precaution probably taken 

use there exist so very few chances of your arriviag safely at the end 
of your journey, and because it would not be decorous to exact payment 
from a dead traveller. 

When the fatal moment has arrived, and you have said adieu to your 
friends and made your will, the karoutchor comesdashing up to your door; 
and it is considered wisest, if you really intend to travel, to leap in with- 
out taking a moment to think of the consequences. The Ispravnick has 
given a thought to your comfort. You will find an armful of hay, not 
very sweet it is true, to sit upon ; and whilst you are arranging it under- 
neath you, the chief surijion will utter his “all right” in the shape of a 
savage cry, as if he were about to whirl you to the infernal regions, will 
crack his enormous m4 and thus give the signal of departure. Off you 
go—with a frightful jerk and an ominous hop of all the four wheels at 
once ; for they have not yet got used to go round. They will get into the 
habit one by one, never fear. You feel the necessity at once of clutching 
hold of the edge of your abominable post-box, as an awkward rider seizes 
hold of the pommel of his saddle. The neighbours shout out a long fare- 
well, or look commiseratingly at you, as if you were going to be hanged ; 
rathless bo¥s laugh at your p Hache d countenance ; and the postillious 
yell like mad, Thus you arrive at the gates of the city, exhibit your pass- 
peer coeeee preventing you from getting out—submit probably to the 

t extortion you will suffer in this life ; and rush into the open plain. 

Now the three postillions begin to show themselves in their true char- 
acter. You have already had some ugly suspicions. They are not pos- 
tillions. They are demons, They are carrying you vig soul and body 
to their great master. As soon as they have the wide horizon of plain 
and forest aroand them, they begin to scream with delight, and to exhibit 
their infernal joy under a false pretence of singing. The first in rank sets 
up a discordant rhythmical howl, sometimes as gay as the psalms on a 
witch’s sabbath, sometimes as dreary as the shrieks of ghosts distarbed in 
their midnight evolutions, Then the others join in in chorus, and you 
would assuredly stop your ears if your hands were not fully employed in 
holding on. Meanwhile, these wretches accompany their screams with the 
most furious gesticulations, wriggling their ies into all manner of pos- 
tures, leaning now this way, now that, lashing furiously the herd of wild 
animals that is bounding under them; and giving, indeed, every addition- 
al wus that is necessary of their supernatural character. 

ace you have set out, you feel yourself reduced to a most miserable 
state of insignificance. You are utterly forgotten, The surijious think 
of nothing but their songs and their horses. They have not evena glance 
to spare for the karoutchor. On they go, whether there be a road or not, 
caring only to swallow so many miles in the least possible space of time. 
The tracks in the African deserts are often marked by the bones of camels 
that have fallen under their burdens; those in Wallachia are marked b 
the bones of mad men who have undertaken to travel post. But the suri- 
jion cares not for—notices not—these lugubrious mementoes of former 
sn a He skips lightly over them all. Ravines, torrents, ditches, 
eat ory of brashwood, are dashed through with railroad rapidity. The 
orses seem to take delight in this infernal race. They too forget that 
they have anything at their heels, and struggle desperately which shall 
be foremost. A steeple chase is nothing to it. If you area very bold 
man the excitement keeps you up for half an hour ; but then alarm rushes 
into your soul. Not one of the postillions deigns to tura his head. He is 
not there for conversation. He has nothing to say to you. As to stop- 
ing, or going slower, or not going quicker, the idea is absurd. At length 
n all probability a wheel breaks, the trough falls over, and the traveller 
is shot off into some deep hole, with a broken leg or collar-bone, and is 
thankful that he is not quite killed. Still on goes the karoutchor render 
ed lighter by this slight accident, and it is only oa reaching the next relay, 
that the surijions tura round and perceive that they have lost a wheel and 
their passenger. Peace be to his manes—his fare is paid. o 


_e———— 


SLANG. 


It has been a pleasant conceit with philosophers and writers to distin- 
guish the successive ages of what, in the pleuitude of their wisdom, the 
call the world, by some metallic nickname. We have had the Golden 
Age, and the Silver Age, the Age of Iron, and the Age of Bronze; this 
— era will, perhaps, be known to our grandchildren as the age of 

lectro-plating, from its general tendency to shams and counterfeits ; and, 
when the capital of the Anglo-Saxon Empire shall be, some hundreds of 

ears hence, somewhere in the South Seas, or in the centre of Africa or 
nterior of China, the age that is to come may be known as the Age of 
Platina or that of Potassium, or some one of the hundreds of new metals, 
which will, of course, be discovered by that time. 

However, this present age may be distinguished by future generations, 
whether ferrugiuously, or auriferously, or argentinally, there can be no 
doubt that the Victorian era will be known hereafter--and anything but 
favourably, I surmise—as an _ of the most unscrupulous heterodoxy 
in the application of names. hat was once occasionally tolerated as a 
humorous aberration, afterwards bas haar into folly and perversity, 
and is now a vice and a nuisance. ithout the slightest regard to the 
proprieties of nomenclature, or to what I may call the unities of significa- 
tion. we apply names to objects, abstractions, and persons stupidly, irra- 
tionally, aad inconsistently : completely ignoring the nature, the quality, 
the gender, the structure of the thing, we prefix to it a name which not 
only fails to convey an idea of what it materially is, but actually obscures 
and mystifies it. A persistence in such a course must inevitably tend to 
debase, and corrupt that currency of speech which it has been the aim of 
the greatest scholars and publicists, from the days of Elizabeth downwards, 
to elevate, to improve, and to refine ; and, if we continue the reckless and 
indiscriminate importation and incorporation into our language of every 
cant term of speech from the columns of American newspapers, every 
Canvas Town epithet from the vocabularies of golé-diggers, every bastard 
classicism dragged head and shoulders from a lexicon by an advertising 
tradesman to puff his wares, every slip-slop Gallicism from the shelves of 
the circalating library ; if we persist in yoking Hamlets of adjectives to 
Hecubas of nouns, the noble English tongue wil become, fifty years hence, 
a@ mere dialect of colonial idioms, enervated ultramontanisms and literate 
slang. The tertility of a language may degenerate into the feculence of 
weeds and tares: should we not rather, instead of raking and heaping to- 
gether worthless novelties of expression, endeavour to weed, to expurgite, 
to epurate ; to render, oace more, wholesome and pellucid that which was 
once a‘ well of English undefiled,” and rescue it from the sewerage of 
verbiage and slang? The Thames is to be purified ; why not the lan- 
guage! Should we not, instead of dabbling and dirtying the stream, en- 

eavour to imitate those praiseworthy men of letters who, at Athens, in 
that most miserable and forlorn capital of the burlesque kingdom of 
Greece have laboured, and successfully laboured, in the face of discoun- 
tenance, indifference, ignorance, and a foreign court, to clear the Greek 
language from the barbarisms of words and phrases, Venetian, Genoese 
Freach, Lingua Fraoca, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Spanish, Sclavonie, 
Teatonic which, ia the course of successive centuries of foreign domina- 
tion and oppression, had hn into it; and now (though in the columns 
of base-priced newspapers, printed on rotten paper with broken type) give 
the debates of a venal chamber, and the summary of humdrum passing 
events, in the language of Plato and Socrates. "These men have done 
more good and have raised 2 more enduring monument to the genius of 
their country, than if they had reared in every columa of the Acro- 

lis, or brought back every fragment of the Elgin marbles from Great 
ussell Street, Bloomsbury. 

It is no excuse for this word-sinning of ours to say, that we have learnt 
a great portion of our new fangled names and expressions from America. 
The utterer is as bad as the coiner. [t is true that our transatlantic 
cousins have not only set us the example, but have frequently surpassed 
us in their eagerness to coin new words, and to apply names to things 
with which they have not the remotest relation, The Americans call New 
York the “ empire city,” as if a city—and in a republic moreover—could 
be under any circumstances an empire. Another town of theirs is the 
“crescent city,” and so fond of the name of city are they, that they fre- 
Segoe apply it to a group of half-a-dozen log cabins and a whisky shop 

a marsh, ou the banks of some muddy, fever-haunted river. Every 
culator in “ town lots” (slang again) in the States has founded 
dozen such “cities.” 

In the United States if half-a-dozen newspaper editors, post-masters, 
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and dissenting ministers, two or three revolvers, a bowie knife, a tooth- 
pick, and a plug of tobacco get together in the bar room of an hotel, the 
meeting is forthwith called a “ caucus” or a “ mass meeting.’ If Joel J. 
Wainwright blows out General Zebedee Ruffle’s brains on the New Or- 
leans levee, it is not murder but a “ difficulty.” In South America, if a 
score of swarthy outlaws—calling themselves generals and colonels, and 
who were muleteers the week before—meet in an outhouse to concert the 
assassination of the dictator of the republic, (wko may have been the land- 
lord of a venta or a hide jobber a year ago,) the ragged conclave calls it- 
self a “ pronunciamento,” 
And touching the use of the terms, “ monster,” “mammoth,” “ levia- 
than,” how very trying have those misplaced words become! Their 
violent transformation from substantives into adjectives is the least of 
their wrongs ; the poor harmless animals have been outraged in a hundred 
ways besides. The monster, I believe, first became acquainted with a 
meeting in connection with that great agitator, so calm now in Glasnevin 
cemetery, and whose agitation has been followed by such a singular tran- 
quillity and apathy in the land he agitated. As something possibly, but 
not necessarily expressing hugeness (for the most diminutive objects may 
be monstrous) the term of monster was not inapplicable. But in a very 
few months every re-union of a 7 gy me lers in a row was dubbed 
a monster concert; a loaf made with a double allowance of dough was a 
monster loaf; every confectioner’s new year’s raffle was a monster twelfth 
cake ; we had monster slop-selling shops, and the monster polangeaie 
drove our old familiar friend, the enormous gooseberry, from the field. 
Then came the mammoth. An American speculator—who in the da 
when spades were spades, would have been called a showman, but who 
called himself a “ professor and a tiger king,’”’ neither of which he was— 
had a horse, some hands above the ordinary standard of horseflesh, and 
forthwith called him the mammoth horse. That obsolete animal the Mam 
moth being reputed to have been of vast dimensions, gave to the horse 
this new nickname ; but in a short time there started up from all quarters 
of the Anglo-Saxon g'obe, from the sky, the earth, and from the waters 
under the earth, a plethora of mammoths. The wretched antediluvian 
beast was made to stand godfather to unnumbered things that crawled. 
and things that crept, and things that had life, and things that had not, 
The mammoth caves of Kentucky howled from across the Atlantic. Peace- 
able tradesmen hung strange signs and wonders over their shop doors; 
and we heard of mammoth dust pans, and mammoth loo tables, and mam- 
moth tea trays. Large conger eels, fruits of unusual growth, and cheeses 
made considerably larger than was convenient, were exhibited in back 
streets at sixpence a head, under the false pretence of being mammotbs. 
If anybody made anything, or saw anything, or wrote anything big, it be- 
came a mammoth, that the credulous might suppose the Titans, Anak and 
all his sons, were come again, and that they were giants in the land. We 
wait patiently for a plesiosaurus pumpkin, or an ichthyosaurus hedgehog ; 
and we shall have them in good time, together with leviathan lap-dogs, 
behemoth butterflies, and great-sea-serpent parliamentary speeches, 
Brigands, burglars, beggars, impostors, and swindlers will have their 
slang jargon to the end of the chapter. Mariners too, will use the terms 
of their craft, and mechanics will borrow from the technical vocabulary of 
their trade. And there are cant words and terms traditional in schools 
and colleges, and in the playing of games, which are orally authorised if 
not set down in written woe pee But so universal has the use of 
slang terms become, that, in all societies, they are frequently substituted 
for, and have almost usurped the place of wit. An audience will sit ina 
theatre and listen to a string of brilliant witticisms, with perfect immo- 
bility ; but let some fellow rush forward and roar out “ It’s all serene,” 
or “Catch ’em alive, oh!’’ (this last is sure to take) pit, boxes, and gal- 
ef roar with laughter. , 
cannot find much tendency to the employment of slang in the writings 
of our early humorists. Setting aside obsolete words and phrases ren- 
dered obscure by involution, there are not a hundred incomprehensible 
terms in all Shakspeare’s comedies. The glut of commentators to the 
paucity of disputed words is the best evidence of that. We can appre- 
ciate the humoar of Butler, the quaintness of Fuller, the satire of Dryden, 
the wit of Congreve and Wycherly, nay, even the scurrilities of Mr. Tom 
Brown, as clearly as though they had been written yesterday. In Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, among all the homely and familiar,sayings there is 
no slang ; and you may be sure, if there had been any of that commodity 
floating about in polite circles then, the Dean would have been the man to 
dish it up for posterity. Fielding and Smollett, in all their pictures of 
life, with all their coarseness and indecency, put little slang into the 
mouths of their characters. Even Mr. Jonathan Wild the great, who, 
from his and an must have been a master of slang in 
every shape, makes but little use of it in his conversation. And in that 
rogue’s epic -that Megeatie flagitiosa--the Beggar’s Opera--we can 
understand Macheath, Filch, Jenny Diver, and Mat of the Mint without 
dictionary or glossary. The only man who wrote slang was Mr. Ned 
Ward ; but that worthy cannot be taken as an exemplar of the polite, or 


Y | even of the ordinary conversation of his day. 


It may be objected to me that although there may be a large collection 
of slang words floating about, they are made use of only by loose, or at 
best illiterate persons, and are banished from refined society. This may 
be begging the question, but I deny the truth of the objection. If words 
not to be found in standard dictionaries, not authorized by writings re- 
ceived as classics, and for which no literary or grammatical precedents can 
be adduced, are to be called slang—I will aver that you shall not read one 
single parliamentary debate as reported ina first-class newspaper, without 
meeting with scores of slang words. Whatever may be the claims of the 
Commons’ House to collective wisdom, it is as a whole an assembly of 
educated gentlemen. From Mr. Speaker in his chair to the Cabinet min- 
isters whispering behind it—from mover to seconder, from true blue pro- 
tectionist to extremest radical, Mr. Barry’s New House echoes and re- 
echoes with slang. You may hear slang every day in term from barristers 
in their robes, at every mess table, at every bar mess, at every college 
commons, in every club dining-room. 

Thus, with great modesty and profound submission, I must express my 
opinion either that slang should be proscribed, banished, prohibited, or 
that a New Dictionary should be compiled, in which all the slang terms 
now in use among educated men. and made use of in publications of es- 
tablished character, should be registered, etymologised, explained, and 
stamped with the lexicographic stamp, that we may have chapter and 
verse, mint and hall-mark for our slang. Let the new dictionary con- 
tain a well-digested array of the multitude of synonyms for familiar ob- 
jects floating about; let them give a local habitation and a name to 
all the little by-blows of language skulking and rambling about our 
speech, like the ragged little Bedouins about our shameless streets, and 
give them a settlementand a parish. If the evil of slang has grown too 
gigantic to be suppressed, let us at least give it decency by legalising 
it; else, assuredly, this age will be branded by posterity With the shame 
of jabbering a broken dialect in preference to speaking a nervous and dig- 
nified language ; and our wits will be sneered at and undervalued as mere 
word-twisters, who supplied the lack of humour by a vulgar facility of 
low language. 

The compiler of such a dictionary would have no light task. Ican im- 
agine him at work in the synonymous department. Only consider whata 
vast multitude of equivalents the perverse ingenuity of our slanginess has 
invented for the one generic word Money. Money—the bare, plain, simple 
word itself—has a sonorous, significant ring in its sound, and might have 
sufficed, yet we substitute for it—tin, rhino, blunt, rowdy, etumpy, dibbs, 
browns, stuff, ready, mopusses, shiners, dust, chips, chinkers, pewter, 
horsenails, brads, Seventeen synonyms to one word ; and then we come 
to species—pieces of money. vereigns are yellow-boys, cooters, quids ; 
crown-pieces are bulls and cart-wheels; shillings, bobs, or benders; six- 
penny-pieces are fiddlers and tizzies; fourpenny pieces. joeys or bits ; 
pence, browns, or coppers and mags. To say that a man is without money, 
or in poverty, some persons remark that he is down on his luck, hard up, 
stumped up, in Queer Street, under a cloud, up a tree, quisby, done up, 
sold up, ina fix. Toe that he is rich, we say that he is warm, com- 
fortabie, that he has feathered his nest, that he has lots of tin, or that he 
has plenty of stuff, or is worth a plum. 

For the one word drunk, besides the authorised synonyms tipsy, inebria- 
ted, intoxicated, I find of unauthorised or slang nivalents the astonish- 
ing number of thirty-two, viz.: in liquor, disguised therein, lushy, bosky, 
buffy, boozy, mops and brooms, half seas-over, far-gone, tight, not able to 
see a hole through a ladder, three sheets in the wind, foggy, screwed, hazy, 
sewed up, mooney, muddled. muzzy, swipey, lumpy, obfuseated, muggy, 
beery, winey, slewed, on the ran-tan, on the re-raw, groggy, ploughed, cut, 
and in his cups. 

For one article of drink, gin. we have ten synonyms: max, juniper, 
penal duke, jackey, tape, blue-rain, cream of the valley, white satin, old 


Synonymous with a man, are a cove, achap, a call, an article, a codger, 
a buffer. A gentleman is a swell, a nob, a tiptopper ;_@ low a Be 
snob, a sweep, and a scurf, and in Scotland. a gatter-blood. Thieves are 
prigs, crackamen, mouchers, gonophs. go-alongs. To steal is to prig, to 
pinch, to collar, to nail, to grab, to nab. To go or run away is to it, 
to bolt, to take tracks, to absquatulate, to slope, to step it, to mizzle, to 
paddle, to cut, to cut your stick, to evaporate, to vamone, to be off, to 











vanish, and to tip your a gallop. For 
find fourteen synonyms : thus, to thrash, to 
pd mp to ae" to ory to hg 7 whop, 
q pay. orse is a nag, & a tit, a screw. a 
moke, @ heddy. A policeman is BP nea a bobby, a PPD oy x ol a 
swaddy, a lobster, a red herring. To pawn is to spout, to 
to blue. hands are mauleys, the fingers flippers. 
steppers; the boots crabshells, or trotter cases, or grabbers. Food is grub, 
; crug; a hackney cab is a shoful; a Punch’s show a echwassle- 

x j a five pound note is a flimsy; a watch a ticker; anything of good 
quality or character is stunning, ripping, out-and-out ; a magistrate is a 
beak, and a footman a flunkey. Not less can I set down as slang 
verbiage by which coats are transformed into bis-uniques, alpacas, vicunas, 
ponchos, anaxandrians, and siphonias. 

The slang expressions, I have herein set down I have enumerated, ex- 
actly as they have occurred to me, casually. If I had made research, or 
taxed my memory for any considerable time, I have no doubt that I eould 
augment the slang terms and synonyms to at least donble their amount. 
And it is possible that an accomplished public will be able to supply from 
their own recollection and experience a goodly addition to my list. The 
arrival of every mail, the extension of every colony, the working of every 
Australian mine would swell it. Placers, squatters, diggers, clearings, 
nuggets, cradles, claims—where were all these words a dozen ago? 

what are they, till they are marshalled in a dictionary, bat slang? 
We may say the same of the railway phraseology : buffers, switches, points, 
nthortty pea coal bunks—wheace is their etymology, and whence their 
au ; 

But slang does not end here. It goes higher—to the of the 
social Olympus. Ifthe Duchess of Downderry invites some fax 4 of her 
male and female fashionable acquaintances to tea and a dance afterwards, 
what do you think she calls her tea-party? A thé dansante—a dancing 
tea. Does tea dance ? Can it dance? Is not this libel upon honest Bohea 
and Souchong slang ?—pure, unadulterated, unmitigated slang. 

The slang of the fashionable world is mostly imported frees Pia ; an 
unmeaning gibberish of Gailicisms runs through Englisty fashionable con- 
versation, and fashionable novels, and accounts of fashionable jes in 
the fashionable newspapers. Yet, ludicrously enough, immediately the 
fashionable magnates of England seize on any French idiom, the French 
themselves not only universally abandon it to us, but positively repudiate 
it altogether from their idiomatic vocabulary. If you were to tell a well- 
bred Frenchman that such and such an aristocratic marriage was on the 
tapis, he would stare with astonishment, and look down on the carpet in 
the startled endeavour to find a marriage in so unusuala place. If you 
were to talk to him of the beau monde, he would imagine you meant the 
world which God made, not half-a-dozen streets and squares between Hyde 
Park Corner and Chelsea Bun House, The thé dansante would be com- 
| pense inexplicable tohim. If you were to point out to him the Dowager 

ady Grimguffin acting as chaperon to Amanda Creamville, he 
would imagine you were referring to the petit were Rouge--to little 
Red Riding Hood. He might just understand what was meant by vis-a- 
vis, entremets, and some others of the flying horde of frivolous little 
foreign slangisms hovering about fashionable cookery and fashionable fur- 
niture ; but three-fourths of them would seem to him as barbarous French 
provincialisms, or, at best, but as antiquated and obsolete expressions 
picked up out of the letters of Mademoiselle Scuderi, or the tales of Ori- 
billon the younger. 

But, save us, your ladyship, there are thousands of Englishmen who 
might listen to your ladyship for an hour without understanding halfe- 
dozen words of your discourse. When you speak of the last faur pas, of 
poor Miss Limberfoot’s sad mésalliance, of the Reverend Mr. Caudlecup’s 
being “so full of soul,” of the enchanting rowlades of that ravishing can- 
tatrice Martinuzzi, of your dinner of the day before being recherché, of 
your gens being insolent and inattentive, how shall plain men refrain 
from staring wonderstruck at your unfathomable discourse ? 

And when your ladyship does condescend to speak English, it ie only 
with a delightful mincingness of accent and a liberal use of superlatives, 
The Italian singer you heard last night was a “divine creature ;” if 
are slightly tired or dull you are “awfully bored” or ‘devoured with 
ennui,” if your face be pale you vow you are a “ perfect fright ;” ifa 
gentleman acquaintance volunteer a very mild joke he is a “ quizzical 
monster”’—a dreadful quiz, he is so awfully satirical ; and the comic actor 
last night was “ killing ;” and Julie, my child, hand me my vinaigrette 
and take a shilling out of my porte-monnaie, and tell Adolfe to get some 


jujubes for Fido ; ‘and, let me see, if I go out in the pilentam . 
ota the he (we have a char-d-banc down at our place, md 
will wear my moire antique and my ruche of Brussels lace, and 


m 
telet, and ay Rear with all the “charms” Lord Bruin Fitanreb 
brought me from Dresden, and then we will take a drive in the Park, and 
I will leave a card at Bojannee Loll’s for my next “ Thursday,” for reall 
my dear “lions” are so scarce now, that even Bojannee Loll will be an 
acquisition: and so on. 

I believe the abominable slang practice of writing P.P.C. on a card of 
leave-taking, and R.S.V.P. at the bottom of a letter when you wish an 
answer to it, is gone out of fashion, and I rejoice that it has. 

Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of himself and of his aristocratic compan- 
ions as “ fellows” (very often pronounced “ faywows”) ; if he is going to 
drive a four-horse coach down to Epsom Races, he is going to “tool his 
drag down to the Derby.” Lord Bobby Robbins’s great coat, which he 
admires, is ‘down the road.” An officer in the tenth bussars is “a man 
in the tenth ;” a pretty young lady is a “neat little filly ;” a vehicle 
which is not a drag (or dwag) is a “trap” or a “cask ;” his 
lodgings in Jermyn Street are his “crib,” his “ diggings,” or he “ em 
out” there. His father is bis “ governor ;” his bill-discounter a “ 
ful old eto he may: to do a * bit * stiff” for bim. bh ge Pa: friend 
has mortgag’ s estate, he pronounces it to be “‘ dipped. erything 
that pleases him is crushing, by Jove!” everything that displeases him 
(from bad sherry to a writ from his tailor) is “ infernal.” 

Then there is the slang of criticism. Literary, dramatic, artistic, and 
scientific. Such words as wsthetic, transcendental, the “ harmonies,” the 
unities, a myth : such phrases as an exqtisite morceau on the big drum, 
a scholarlike rendering of Jobn the Baptist’s great toe ; “ keeping,” “ har- 
mony,” “ middle distance,” “aerial perspective,” “delicate handling,” 
“ nervous chiaroscuro,” and the like, are made use of as pell-mell, wi 
out the least relation to their real meanings, their real uses, their real re- 
quirements. 

And the Stage has its slang, both before and behind the curtain. Actors 
speak of such and such a farce being a “screamer,” and such and such 
tragedy being “damned” or “goosed.” If an actor forgets his part 
while on the stage, he is said to “ stick ” and to “co ” the actors who 
may be performing with him, by putting them out in their parta A 
“part” has so many “lengths;” a piece will “run” so many’ 
Belville is going in the country to “star” it. When ro salaries are 
coming on Saturday, the “ ghost doesn’t walk ’--a benefit is a “ben,” a~ 
salary a “sal;” an actor is not engaged to play tragedy or comedy, but 
to ‘do the heavy business,”’ or “ second low comedy,” and when he is oat 
of an engagement he is said to be “ out of collar.” 

Thus through all grades and professions of life runs this omnipresent 
slang. 

In the immense number of new words which are being continuall 
coined and disseminated throughout our gigantic geribalcat press lies, 
conceive, the chief difficulty of the English language to foreigners. The 
want of any clear and competent authority as to what words are classical 
and what merely dene, what obsolete and what improper, must be a source 
of perpetual tribulation and uncertainty to the unhappy stranger. If he 
is to take Johnson and Walker for , & walk ion Charing Cross 
to Temple Bar, an hour at a theatre, or an evening in society, will flood 
his perturbed tympanum with a deluge of words concerning which Jobn- 
son and Walker are absolutely mute. How is the foreigner to make his 
election? a the unfortunate Monsieur, or Herr, or Signor should 
address himself to write, as De Lolme did, a treatise on the English con- 
stitution. Suppose he were to begin a ge thus :—“ Though Lord 
Protocol was an out-and-out humbug, sir Reddy Tapewax was not such a 
flat as to be taken in. He proved the gammon of Lord Protocol’s move, 
and, though he thought him green, did him completely brown.” How 
many young politicians would not think it beneath them to talk in this 
manner, yet how bitterly the foreign essayist would be ridiculed for his 
conversational style of composition. 

The french have an Academy of Letters, and the dictionary of that 
Academy, published after forty years labour, nearly two centuries ago. is 
still the standard model of frre and ty in co tion and 
conversation. The result of this has been that every work of literary ex- 
cellence in France follows the phrasoloay, and within very little the 
orthography which we find in the poetr: Raeine and Boileau, and the 
prose of Pascal and Fénélon. And the French has become, moreover, the 
chief diplomatic conversational and commercial language in the world. It 
is current everywhere. [t is neither so copious, so sonorous, or so dignifi- 
ed as pe or German, but it is fixed. The Emperor of Russia or the 
Sultan of Turkey may write and speak (accent apart) as good French as 
any Parisienne. But in England, an Englishman even has never done 
learning his own language. It has no rales, no limits ; its orthography 
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trary ; its words are like a pro- 
to their number. A foreigner may 
a> tolerably well, after assiduous study ; but 
never speak it without a long residence in ; and even 
will be in no better case than the English bred ishmen, con- 
y learning, continually hearing words of whose si tion he has 
the slightest idea, continually perplexed as to what should be consi- 
a familiar idiom, and what inadmissible slang. 
‘© any person who devotes himself to literary composition in the Eng- 
the redundancy of unauthorised words and expressions must 
a source of unutterable annoyance and vexation. Should he 
phraseology and style of the authors of the eras of Elizabeth or 
be censured as obsolete or as perversely quaint. Should he 
Latin tongue for the construction of his and the choice 
ge, he will be stigmatised as pedantic or with that grave 
hard words. And, should he take advantage of what he 
in his own days and under his own eyes, and incorporate 
those idiomatic words and ssions he gathers from 
of life and the daily conversation of his fellow men, he 
no lack of critics to tell him that he writes insufferable vul- 


Anne is dead; but for Her Majesty’s decease we 
had an Academy of Letters and an Academ veg-wye’ | in 
There are two opinions in this on ve to the utility 
academies ; and, without advocating the forma of such an institu- 
I may be permitted submissively to plead that we really do want a 

—if not in justice to ourselves, at least in justice to fo- 
reigners, and in justice to our great-great-grand-children. 


THE RAILWAY CLEARING-HOUSE IN 1853. 


At nine o’clock every Wednesday and Saturday orening, certain home- 
-looking carriages are hooked on to the mail-train from Euston Station. 
are third-class ; and English passen marvel why such accomo- 
dation is afforded at such a time, since to no part of England can third- 
be made at that hour, or by so fast atrain. But the riddle 
means of that most useful agent—competition. The steam- 
passengers very cheaply from London to Leith, Dundee, and 
; 80 cheaply, that no humble person would travel by railway, 
fares were made much below the ordinary standard. To meet 
] the leviathan one a a boon twice a week : 
class passage by the mail-trair—to Scotland only, be it 
charge no more to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, or Aberdeen, 
or Glasgow ; thus can y M‘Granite travel at mail- 

on to Aberdeen, 542 miles, for thirty shillings—a mile 


the company for this boon that we write, but to make 
medium for illustrating an important and remarkable 
The train in question goes over one company’s territory to Pres- 
; then over that of another to Carlis'e ; another, to Castle-cary; a 
, to F ; a fifth, to Forfar ; and a sixth to Aberdeen, Each of 
six companies has its own capital, its own debts, its own anxieties and 
and does not care a rush for the others, except in so far as 
own interests. How would Sandy M‘Granite like it, even after 
allowance for the cheapness of his journey, if he were turned out 
junctions, and huddled into another, in 
ofa ? and yet there is nothing in the com- 
tes to prevent this, The companies do prevent it, for the 
of themselves and the public, at least they do so to a 

extent ; and when they do not, passengers ought to be a little 
their anger, until have paid some attention to the vast 
arrangements involv: ied the system. sera aa! Sarai 
belongs to some one com or other, consequently, when carriage 
her and forms : of-that other com- 


the line of another company part 
Elsen, : ought to realise a little profit as 
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as the owners of the line. And ifaton of goods be conveyed over 
lines of many companies, something over the mere mileage-rates ought 
received by the company owning the truck in which the goods are 


placed. 
Senene .comvanne mae Buns ¢ difficulty in keeping their mutual 
accounts, but Mr. Kenneth Morison who was then chiefauditor of the Lon- 


and eres Company, made a ha which has 
preted a Slshasten tod bas unques' ven the public the 
of much through-transit instead of change Thi 
ee ee ae companies should adopt a system analogous 
the clearing-house the London bankers, All the bank- 
ers ina commercial city have every day mg Pome to pay to and 
receive each other ; it may happen that two firms have about equal 
sums to pay one to another, so that the actual payment is a double waste 
of time. This was so strongly felt to be the case in London, that a clear- 
g-house was established in Lombard Street many years ago, for the use 
of all the London bankers who chose to avail themselves of its advantages ; 
nearly all of them now belong to it, and all contribute towards the man- 
t and office-expenses. The clearing-house keeps up a sort of ima- 
debtor-and-creditor account with all the bankers. The bankers 
send bills and checks, not to each other for payment, but to the 
clearing-house, where they are sorted and classed under the name of the 
which is to pay them. As four o’clock approaches, each banker’s de- 
the day are arranged in one column in a printed form, and his 
credits in the other; and the payment ofa small sum of money, either to 
him, may balance a complicated list of large sums. 
pera fap cen Sam cement So She Det eae to Mr. 
Glyn in , and er soon 


knowledge of this eminent 

him to see the advantage of applying it to railway transactions. 
from London to York in one direction, and from Manches- 
ter in another, commenced the system in 1842; and it was speed- 
ae Sean ae Sera, Dat oe company another, as its lines came into 
order, became a member of the coalition. Euston Square was 

great root whence all these lines sprang ; for from the very nature of 
the broad-guage com were of necessity excluded. 

By the year 1846, the railways had so increased in length, and the com- 
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number, that there were forty-six partners in the system ; what 
are now we shall presently see. 


In a street near the vast Euston Station is a plain doorway, with a plain 
plate bearing the plain inscription, “ Ramuway Ciearine-novss.” Few 
by ever think, or could think to any purpose, of what is done within 
Tiss douway ; few would ne that commercial accounts to a stupen- 
dous extent are here daily settled, by clerks more numerous and in rooms 
more extensive than those pears ‘a by London banker. The build- 
ing, wholly behind the houses of Seymour 
at the joint expense of all the companies, who also bear the 
and The companies all elect deputies 
form vely, a committee for managing the clear- 
; or rather, is a manager, Mr. Morison, to carry an all the 
of the establishment ; while the delegates attend periodically 
after the interests of their respective companies. That the rooms 
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and offices are , will be readily conceived when we say that the clerks 
me pes ely 1853) 280 in number. There are, too, about 120 more ser- 
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establishment scattered over the country. These clerks have 
and adjustment of accounts reaching to nearly £4,000,000 
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which bave been intrusted to him, or an equivalent in money. So far as 
he his directors are ed, correctness is required, without much 
mplexity or difficulty ; but when it comes to be decided in what ratios 
the different companies are to share in the produce of the tickets, then 
does the inary labour begin. In order to give the clearing-nouse 
the means of unravelling the knot, each station-master sends up to Sey- 
mour Street, every day, all the tickets which have been collected at that 
station, a list of all the tickets which have been isswed at that station, and 
an account of the money received for these tickets. This refers, as we 
have said before, only to the through-tickets, from one company’s territory 
toanother. Every ticket is examined separately, and its personal history, 
so to , is tabulated in books: the company who issued the ticket is 
accountable to the clearing-house for the money paid by the railway-pas- 
seager, while the clearing-house is accountable for the equitable distribu- 
tion of this money among such of the associated companies as took part in 
the conveyance of that ee eee: There is thus a debtor-and- 
creditor account between the clearing-house and every one of the compa- 
nies, each account comprising an almost incredible number of seperate 
items. The clearing-house sends back all the tickets, after they have been 
examined and tabulated, to the companies which originally issued them ; 
and, at the same time, an account is sent to each company of the money 
due to it from the clearing-house in respect to other tickets. Once a week, 
all the debits and credits for each company are balanced—not between 
company and company, but between each company and theclearing-house. 
When we see in the newspapers that the passenger-traffic of, say, the Lon- 
don and North-western Railway, for any particular week, amounted to 
£54,000, this is done bee he the faith of the clearing-house : the direc- 
tors know nothing concerning the amount of their week’s earnings until 
the clearing-house has solved the riddle for them. So rigorous is the 
check, so even the balance between give and take, issuing and collecting, 
that if there be the loss ofa ticket, or an overor under charge, or a fraudu- 
lent act, the eensitive commercial barometer in Seymour Street indicates 
at once that something is wrong; and the matter is not abandoned until 
the fault is traced to its source. 

The extent to which this interchange of passenger-traflic is carried is 
perfectly astounding. Until recently, the Euston Square Company was 
the only medium through which London took part in the system ; but on 
account of various junctions, the other narrow-gauge companies having 
stations in London are gradually becoming members of the confederacy, 
which now includes seventy ‘companies, having 6000 miles of railway. 
There are now 20,000 pair of stations whose traffic is calculated at Sey- 
mour Street ; 20,000 pair or couples of which this may be said—that one 
station is on one company’s line, and one on another, and that each pair 
differs from every other pair. Twenty thousand accounts are made out 
periodically ; and as, on an average, from three to four companies are in- 
terested in each of these. and each company requires a copy of the ac- 
counts, there are about 70,000 large sheets filled up monthly, involving 
the calculation of 70,000 sums in rule of three! Considering that the 
20,000 pair of stations transact business with each other every day, we 
may ps be prepared to believe, that the used-up tickets reach the 
cl g-house at the rate of 8,000,000 annually ! 

Analogous to the passenger-system is that connected with the transmis- 
sion of horses, dogs, carriages, and parcels. These go with the passenger- 
trains, and their management is, on this account, assimulated to that of 
passenger-traffic rather than goods-traffic. A way-bill accompanies the 
parcels by each train: this bill finds its way to Seymour Street, where 
the travelling adventures of every parcel are recorded. If West Austra- 
lian! or Nutcracker be sent from London to Doncaster ; if Dash or Pompey 
accompanies his master to the moors; if Lord Bilious sends his carriage 
from Leamington to Harrogate; it is in Seymour Street that a calcula- 
tion is to be made respecting the amounts to which the several companies 
are entitled for conveying, or assisting to convey, the horse, the dog. and 
the carriage. 

Next comes the goods-traffic. Every station, with perhaps a very few 
exceptions, despatches goods and receives goods every day. Sometimes 
the carriage is paid beforehand, sometimes in part, sometimes not until 
delivery ; and this diversity gives one aspect of complexity from which 
passenger-traffio is free. All sorts of particulars, such as destination, kind, 
weight, charge paid or to pay, &c., of the goods, are sent every day to the 
clearing-house—of course, only in those cases where thfe arrival and de- 

ture stations are on different companies’ lines—and to facilitate caleu- 
fation and tabulation, all those relating to goods sent from each individ- 
ual station are written on forms printed in black ink, while those co! 

received are written on red-printed forms. Asa goedbérelt is 

a “slow coach” compared with a passenger-train, the accounts are made 
up monthly instead of weekly. The clerks in Seymour Street ferret out 
the career of every bale, box, barrel, or other package. They find that 
1600 station-masters sent goods-cargoes on a particular day ; it has to be 
ascertained what became of all of these; and this can be done only by 
comparing all the red invoices with all the black, and by picking out the 
corresponding items from each, If any cargo be isolated, if any black 
item be without its red partner. something is wrong somewhere, and the 
clerks will search it out, even if it cost the writing of a score of letters. 
When all has been done, and the money-receipts have been accounted for 
to the clearing-house, then comes the division of the proceeds among the 
companies who have assisted in carrying the ——s : something is given 
to the first company in payment of cartage, something more to the last 
company in payment of porterage, and the rest is divided among all the 
companies in proportion to the length of each line traversed. The sevent 
associated companies now send upon each other’s lines the almost incredi- 
ble ameunt of 10,000,000 tons of goods annually. 

The next system is the very curious one of mileage and demurrage. 
We introduced Sandy M’Granite on his way from London to Aberdeen : 
we are not quite certain whether the directors will allow him to remain in 
the same third-class carriage all the way, but they certainly would allow 
stich an accommodation in respect to a first-class; and thus it would be 
also ifa passenger went from London to Berwick, going over the lines of 
four companies. As a general rule, the companies always do this in res- 

+ to first-class passengers, and to a considerable extent in the case of 
second and third class. Now, every company has a right to receive some- 
thing for the wear and tear of a carriage, whether it goes over the lines of 
that or of any other company. How is this to be done? By a regular 
manuscript biography of every sori,“ The reader may perchance smile 
at this expression, but it departs very little indeed from the actual truth. 
The daily life of every carriage and wagon is recorded. At the junction 
stations, where the lines of different companies join—such as Rugby, Nor- 
manton, York, &c.—agents of the clearing-house watch the arrival and 
departure of every train, note the compaaioa to which the re ve car- 
riages and wagons belong, and send up an entry to our Street. By 
comparing the entries from different junctions. day after day, it becomes 
pretty well known where every carriage is on every hour of the day ; and 
according to the distance it has travelled, so has it a claim out of the gross 
earnings of the associated companies. Not only is this the case in respect 
to the carriages and wagons, but also ia reference to the tarpaulins or 
sheets which cover them: every carriage earns so much a mile, every 
wagon, every tarpaulin ; and the clearing-house has to see that these pay- 
ments are justly accounted for. But besides being actually in use, a car- 
riage is entitled to remuneration if it is kept idle on another company’s 
territory: this is called demurrage, the demurrage being dependent in 
amount on the oa of the detention. A railway carriage is, in short, 
treated with very little less attention than a living being ; its introduction 
into active life is recorded; its goings and comings are narrated ; the 
length of all its journeys is tabu'ated ; its repose is chronicled as well as 
its movements ; it is estimated, like any other industrial being, at money- 
value for its time when kept in enforced idleness; its life is written in a 
book, and this book is never destroyed. Once we must say, that 
this refers to the vehicles only in respect to their it upon other com- 
ey lines ; so long as they keep upon their own territory, the clearing- 

has nothing to do with them. But so intimate is now the exchange 
of traffic between the companies, that the numbers of tabulated vehicles 
are truly formidable, amounting to no less than aoiee Remenger concigns 
and 90,000 goods-wagons. Reckoning every mile w each vebicle runs 

another compen” line, this aggregate mileage is now at the rate of 
150 000,000 annually. 


Not less curious, perhaps, is the lost-luggage department of the clear- 
ing-house. It is almost inconceivable how many articles are left in rail- 
: are 80 to get out at the end of their 

some of the odds and ends which they had placed 
tween the seats. Ladies, who generally travel 
of bundles and parcels, and boxes and baske 


servants to keep them as perquisites? these. If luggage 
found at a station or in a carriage, and if no one claims it after a certain 
time, it is sent to the chief station of the parent-line, where a receptacle 
is opened to accommodate it. Let it not be su that this is a trif- 
matter ; nearly 60,000 articles were found in 1852 in the carriages 





stations of the allied companies ; ahout 8000 applications were made 
to the companies in respect to these articles ; some were restored at the 
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stations themselves, some were restored through the of the clear- 
ing-house, and some are not ope for at all. In this last case the arti- 
cles, after having been retained a year or two, are sold by auction, to 
avoid encumbering the store-rooms. 

The clearing-house occupies a remarkable position in t to the 
seventy associated companies. It holds entirely aloof from al) their quar- 
rellings and bickerings. They all support it; they all contribute to de- 
fray its expenses ; they al) derive advantage from it, but they must not 
take their grievances or heart-burnings within its walls. Mr. Morison, as 
king of the clearing-house, looks with a dignified impartiality at the sev- 
enty. They are to some extent his patients, or his subjects, or his clients 
—no matter which, he treats them all alike, and would as readily whip 
the great North-western as the little West London, if it bebaved wrong- 
fully. Ifthe companies wil? quarrel, they must do so elsewhere ; but as 
soon as any agreement for interchange of traffic is arrived at, Mr. Morison 
will see that each company gives to the other what is its due to the utter- 
most farthing. To strengthen the powers of the clearing-house in this res- 
pect, an act of parliament was passed in 1850, enabling it to enforce pay- 
ment as between one company and another. Even if there be discord 
without the clearing-house, there is harmony within. The two or three 
hundred busy clerks pursue their labours with a combined energy which 
gives to the whole the precision of an exquisite machine ; and their excel- 
ent library, and news-room and reading-room, combined with their vast 
business-rooms, tend to give the Seymour Street establishment an air and 
position of great dignity. 

One word more, Some persons urge, that if ali railway companies were 
merged into one, the expense of the clearing-house might be saved. May 
be so. But whether too high a price might not be paid for the advantage, 
is a question well worth consideration. While we are now writing, the 
Board of Trade issues a report, pointing out some of the grave evils which 
may result from sanctioning so gigantic a monopoly. This, af anyrate, is 
certain, that—pending all discussions on the great national question of 
railway amalgamation—the clearing-house gives to the public many of 
the advantages which amalgamators so much advocate, while the compa- 
nies are insured strict equity and great facility in their monetary arrange- 
ments one with another. If seventy companies, by contributing, pro rata, 
£20,000 or £30,000 annually for the support of the cl: aring-house, can 
conduct rege their £4,000,000 of complicated dealings with each other, 
it is suely worth this penny or twopence in the pound on the gross sum 
involved. 


THE PRISONER OF THE GRAYFRIARS. 


Tn the south-west corner of the pre Aa Church-yard, Edinburgh, there 
is a recess or walled-in space of considerable extent, stretching behind the 
Poor house, and usually styled the inner church-yard of the Grayfriars. 
Formerly, this place was more open than it now is, vaults and other bury- 
ing enclosures having of late years been formed along the walls in grad- 
ually increasing numbers, so as to leave now only a comparatively nar- 
row stripe of unoccupied ground between. en to those who are 
pines acquainted with the existence of this place, which is shut in by 
a grated iron gate, it is not generally known that here took place one of 
the most remarkable scenes of a most remarkable period of our hi ° 
To this subject we advert at present, chiefly on account of a romantic 
incident in the history of two persons who were connected with the affairs 
of which this place was the scene, and which incident forms part of the 
following narrative. 

After the unfortunate battle of Bothwell Bridge, great cruelties, it is 
well known, were practised towards the Covenanters who had taken part 
in that engagement. About 1200 or 1300 men, who had been made pris- 
oners on the field, were carried from the place of action to Edinburgh, by 
way of Linlithgow. These unhappy persons were nearly in a state of 
nakedness, for, when captured, they had not only been stripped of their 
arms, but for the most part of their clothes also. As they travelled along, 
only a few women durst appear to offer them provisions, of which they 
stood much iu need ; and even when this was done, the humane act was 
generally rendered vain by the soldiers, who broke the vessels in which 
the meat and drink were brought, and abused those who carried them,— 
If any men came forward on a like errand of charity, they were taken 

ers, and sent along to share the fate of those they would have re- 
eved. Some persons, however, shewed anything but a disposition to 
to pity the prisoners. On reaching Corstorphine, the latter were met by 
great crowds from Edinburgh; some of whom cried out mockingly : 
“ Where is your God? Take him up now! And where is Mr. Welsh, who 
said you should win the day ?” Under sufferings and reproaches of this 
ne, the prisoners, generally speaking, preserved a patient and trust- 
ul serenity. 

The 24th of June, the second day after the engagement, was the period of 
their arrival in Edinburgh. The Council of State, which then regulated 
the affairs of Scotland, issued an order to the magistrates of the city, 
directing them to receive the prisoners taken at the late fight from the 
commanding officer, and recommending them to their custody ; “ and that 
for that end they shall put them into the inner Grayfriars Church-yard, 
with convenient guards to wait upon them, who are to bave at least twen- 
ty-four sentries in the night-time, and eight in the day-time of which 
sentries the officers shall keep a particular list, that if any of the prisoners 
escape, the sentries may assure themselves to cast the dice, and answer 
body for body for the fugitives, without any exception; and the officers 
are to answer for the sentries, and the town of Balnburgh for the officers. 
And if any of the prisoners escape, the Council will require a particular 
account, and make them answerable for them.” In pursuance of this 
Order of Council, the whole of the prisoners, with the exception of a few 
who were taken to the Tolbooth, were lodged in the enclosure mentioned. 
As 200 persons were afterwards added to the numbers originally captured 
on the field, it is probable that above 1200 persons were at first lodged in 
that enclosure. They were sadly crowded together, and had no covering 
to shield them from the atmosphere—from the noon-day heat cf a June 
sun, or from the chilling dews of night. Their bodies had no protection 
from the cold ground, on which they were made to lie all night as if the 
had been bound down to it with cords or chains; for “if any of them, 4 
says Wodrow, “had raised their head in the night-time, to ease their 
position a little, the cruel soldiers were sure to shoot at them.”’ All the 
allowance of food which was made to these unfortunate persons consist- 
ed of afour ounce loaf of coarse bread to each of them daily, with a 
quantity of ale to be distributed equally among them. This allowance 
was ordered by the Duke of Monmouth, who had commanded the king’s 
forces at Bothwell Bridge, but after his departure from Edinburgh, the 
Been ys given to them in deficient quantities, and the ale seldom 

ven ata 

In some respects the condition of these poor prisoners was amended in 
the course of time, and in other points their situation appeared to grow 
worse. The inhabitants of Edinburgh were forbidden to approach the 

risoners, “ save such persons as came with meat and drink, which were 
to be delivered at the gate, to be distributed equally by persons appointed 
for that purpose.” The show of humanity presented by this permission 
was in a measure rendered unreal and ineffective by the conduct of the 
soldiers on guard. The friends of the captives, and others of the people 
of Bainburgh who were entire strangers to the imprisoned band, were 
charitably active in bringing meat, drink, money, and other necessaries 
to the Grayfriars ; “ but so ill-natured,” says Wodrow, “ were the soldiers 
at the gate, that sometimes they would not permit the women—for no 
men were suffered to get into them—to enter, but would have obliged them 
to stand at the pagent Ato morning till night, without getting access ; so 
that some of the p ers would have been famished had it not been for 
the daily allowance,” inconsiderable as it was. Moreover, “ when sleeping 
in the night, many of them were robbed of any little money their friends 
sent them ; yea, their very shoes and clothes were stolen away from such 
of them who had beds and couches brought into them by well-dieposed 
le.” The soldiers, besides, maltreated and abused the prisoners on 

e most frivolous occasions, and when the captives were moved to re- 
sistance, the guard got them p:nished as inclined to mutiny. 

Ere one or two months passed away, the greater number of the persons 
subjected to these privations had procured their liberation by signing a 
bond not to appear in arms again against the king and his ae yer 
About 400 of the prisoners, however, refused to sign this , and re- | 
mained in the Grayfriars enclosure for nearly five months, exposed to 
winds, rains, heat and cold, for the whole of this time, with the exception 
of a few weeks at the close of their confinement, when “‘ some huts made of 
deals were set up for them, which was mightily boasted of as a great 
favour.” Among that 400 there was one young man, named Paterson, 
who came from a place far distant in the west country. None of his friends 
tances were in Edin h, and, therefore, while the most of his 
companions in misfortune were enjoying such little comforts as the aa 
permitted friends and relatives to bring to them, Paterson might have 
suffered the general hardships and privations of the body in their severest 
form, had it not been for the extraordinary interest excited for him in the 
breast of astranger. From the first imprisonment of the band, a youn 
woman was in the habit of peying a daily visit to the gate, bringing wi 
her a greater or lesser quantity of food of a good though humble kind. It 
was not long till she perceived that, while others received special atten- 
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tions, Paterson only shared in such as were of a general kind. His youth 
and ingenuous looks moved the young damsel’s pit , and she bestowed on 
him, once and again, the contents of her little basket, until the practice 
became regular and constant. Paterson began to look forward to the 
time of her daily coming with an anxiety greater than the mere expectation 
of the necessaries she usually brought could have excited, and, on the 
other hand, the daily visit to the Grayfriars became the hinge on which 
all the thoughts of Elizabeth Halliday turned. In short, a strong at- 
tachment sprang up between the pair. Elizabeth, whose parents, although 
unconnected with the late outbreak, held sentiments favourable to the 
Covenanters, admired Paterson for the calm constancy with which, young 
as he was, he refused to gain his freedom by signing a declaration which 
he could not conscientiously approve of. Every day, the pair were en- 
abled to hold a brief conversation together, and every day saw their 
attachment wax stronger, as they grew better acquainted with each other’s 
sentiments and disposition. But the state of their mutual affections was 
in a measure unknown to themselves, for the condition of Paterson was 
too precarious to permit them to make love the theme of their discourse. 
The recusant prisoners were so placed that they might be led forth every 
day to the scaffold, to expiate there the crime for seeking religious free- 

m. 
ooThings were in this condition with Paterson and the kind and comely 
maiden who ministered to his wants, when the fate of the prisoners of the 
Grayfriars was determined. Before the conclusion of the five months, 
their numbers had dwindled away to less than 300, some having had ef- 
fectual interest made for them by their friends, others having escaped by 
climb ng over the walls of the church-yard at the hazard of their lives, 
and others having got out by dressing themselves in the night-time in wo- 
men’s clothes. OF the recueants who remained, fifteen, thought to be 
ringleaders among the body, were taken before the Council, charged 
with a capital indictment on account of their refusal to sign the bond 
already mentioned. By the persuasions of Presbyterian clergymen and 
friends, thirteen of these persons subscribed the bond. Two refused to do 
so, and one at least of these two was executed in consequence. Some 
time afterwards, the Council wearied of the business, passed an act ban- 
ighing all the remainder of the Grayfriars prisoners to Barbadoes. In 
order to effect this transportation, the Council requested a frigate from 
the king ; but a merchant of Edinburgh ultimately undertook the trans- 
portation of the prisoners, in consequence of an arrangement entered into 
with him by the government, . 

No notice was given to the poor captives of this approaching change in 
their destiny, and therefore they bad no opportunity allowed to them of 
taking leave of their friends. On the morning of the 15th of November, 
at an early hour, 257 prisoners were taken out of the Grayfriars, and car- 
ried down under a guard to Leith, where they were put on board the ship 
that had been provided. “The barbarity exercised upon them in the 
ship,” says Wodrow, ‘cannot be expressed. They were stowed under deck 
in so little room, that the most part of them behoved still to stand, to give 
room to such who were sickly, and seemingly a-dying ; they were pinned 
so close, they almost never got themselves moved, and were almost stifled 
for want of air. Two hundred and fifty-seven of them being pent up in 
the room which could scarce have contained 100, many of them frequently 
fainted, being almost suffocated.” By the statements contained in a letter 
written by one of them during the twelve days that they passed in Leith 
Roads, it appears that all their sufferings since the day of Bothwell were 
not to be compared to the torment of one day in their present circumstan- 
ces. The inhumanity of the sailors seems, indeed, to have been singular. 
Of 14,000 merks collected for the general behoof of the prisoners, in Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere, very little was suffered to reach them by the captain 
and seamen ; and not only did the same parties hinder the friends of the 
captives from seeing them, or ministering to their necessities, but they 
also stinted the band in the bread they ought to have had, and allowed 
them little or no drink, though the captain was bound to furnish both 
plentifully. Add to this, that, when taken from the Grayfriars enclosure, 
a number of them had been afflicted with severe maladies, the result of 
their tong exposure to the open air; and it may well be supposed that 
their situation was the extreme of wretchedness. Paterson, who was one 
of the parties thus misused, being young and vigorons, perhaps suffered 
less than most of his companions from these multiplied evils. 

Upon the 27th of November, the vessel set sail from Leith Roads for 
Barbadoes, or the plantations, as the regions on the other side of the At- 
lantic were termed in those days. The passage was from the very outset 
stormy, and on the 10th of December the voyagers found themselves off 
the coast of Orkney, in as dangerons a part of the deep asany in the known 
world. The vessel was driven close upon the shore, where it was anchored. 
At this time, it would have been possible for all parties to have been put 
ashore ; and the prisoners, fearing what afterwards did really cecur, en- 
treated to be landed, offering to go peaceably to any prison which might 
be appointed for them ; but the request was so far from being acceded to 
that the captain, on its being preferred to him, caused all the hatches, 
under which the prisoners were, to be chained and locked. The conse- 
quences of this inhuman act were most lamentable. About ten at night, 
a violent tempest came on, which forced the ship from its moorings, and 
drove it upon a rock. The vessel was split in two by*the concussion. 
The seamen quickly got down the mast, and laying it between the broken 
ship and the rock, were able to reach the shore ; yet such was their cruel- 
ty, that, heedless of the cries of the unfortunate prisoners, the captain and 
his men would not open the hatches to give those confined a chance for 
their lives, which might thereby in all likelihoood have been saved. By 
the dashing of the waves, however, the ship was not long in going to pieces. 
when the prisoners were left to struggle in the midst of the raging waters 
during the darkness of a December night. By seizing planks and other 
articles, a number of them got on shore, and saved themselves, in spite of 
the seamen, who carried their cruelty so far as to strike them. and endea- 
vour to throw them again off the rocks. But by far the greater number 
of the prisoners perished in the sea. Only about 50 it is recorded, of the 
whole 250, escaped with theirlives. It isa remarkable proof of the trifling 
value set upon the lives of these ill-fated men, that no inquiry was ever 
made into this sad affair, though the circumstances now related were per- 
fectly well known, and believed in every particular by the whole country. 

Young Paterson was one of those who escaped drowning. After the 
shipwreck, the party ef Covenanters who had got ashore spread them- 
selves in all directions. Paterson and a few companions made their way to 
Stromness, where they sought a passage to the continent, and, after a 
time, were successful in procuring one. Their destination was the Hague, 
where their religious sufferings obtained for them temporary employment 
in the service of the Orange family. 

When Elizabeth Halliday visited the Grayfriars Churchyard on the da 
which had seen the departure of the priseners for Leith, the sbock which 
the news of that event gave her, did much to open her simple mind to the 
true state of her feelings respecting the departed prisoner. As she reflect- 
ed within herself how improbable it was that she should ever again see or 
even hear of Paterson, a cloud seemed to her to have fallen on the whole 
face of nature. She walked repeatedly to the shore during the twelve 
days of the ship’s stay in Leith Roads, aud poured forth aspirations for 
the safety of the vessel and its crew. She made no attempt to see Pater- 
son before his departure, and, indeed, the endeavour would have been 
hopeless. But Paterson, whose seatiments were in every respect the 
counterpart of her own, found an opportunity, on his part, to send one 
word of remembrance—bidding her “ not forget one who would never for- 
get her and all that she had done for him.” The scrap of paper on which 
these hasty characters were marked, was preserved by Elizabeth as the 
most precious of possessions. After the ship had sailed, ard the news ar- 
rived of its wreck on the Orkney coast, hope and fear contended power- 
fully in the maiden’s breast. ut she was young, and the former feeling 
prevailed. Nay, it may even be believed that the prospect of seeing Pat- 
erson again was not lessened by the occurrence of the shipwreck, since, if 
he had, as she trusted, escaped, his residence would most probably be fixed 
in some region less distant than the shores beyond the Atlantic. 

More than three years, however, passed away ere one single word, either 
of a favourable or unfavourable import, came to Elizabeth alliday’s ears 
respecting the prisoner of the Grayfriars. At the end of that time she re- 
ceived a letter, in which he wrote that “he was on his way to Scotland, 
his friends having procured indemnity for him upon easier terms than that 
of signing the bond. His object,” he stated, “ in writing her was to inform 
her of the intentiou he had for years entertained of offering her his hand. 
If she was not now in a condition to accept it, a word, a look, on their 
meeting, would tell him so, and would save a more lengthened or painful 
eXplanation.”’ This letter excited emotions of no unpleasing nature in 
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Elizabeth’s mind. When the writer of it, some time afterwards, entered 
the door of her father’s humble dwelling, and advanced to her with a look 
of anxious enquiry, Elizabeth first changed colour and looked downwards, 
but in the next instant, banishing all false reserve, she threw herself into 
his extended arms, and hid her juy and her blushes on his shoulder. There 
was a happy family by the side of that humble hearth on the evening of 
the day which witnessed this reunion. 

When Paterson and Elizabeth were married, they, by the assistance of 
friends, were enabled to commence a business which maintained them and 
the family which was born to them, in comfort through their lives. From 
one of their descendants, we have heard this account of the manner in 





which his ancestors of this generation became acquainted. The story we 
have told is therefore to be looked upon as true, though, on account of its 
interesting character, we have entered more fully into the general history 
connected with it, than was absolutely required to elucidate the story of 
the Prisoner of the Grayfriars. 





THE MAN OF ROSS. 
‘ Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross.’ 

The true history and character of the individual, to whom the Muse of 
Pope, thus invoked, arose and gave immortality in song, are but little 
known to the world at large, although almost every reader of the poet’s 
lines must have felt an interest in a being so noble as the Man of Ross 
was there represented to be. John Kyrle was the a of 
the person whom local circumstances, as will be exp in the sequel, 
caused to bear the title of the Man of Ross. He was a native of the pa- 
rish of Dymock, in the county of Gloucester, and was born on the 22d of 
May, 1637. He was descended from a respectable oo once possessed 
of considerable estates on the borders of Gloucester Hereford shires, 
and one of his immediate progenitors filled the office of high-sheriff of the 
latter county. The paternal grandmother and great- other of the 
subject of our memoir were both personages of distinguished extraction— 
the former being the sister of Waller the poet, while the other stood in 
the same de of relationship to John Hampden the patriot. Though 
the patrimonial property of the Kyrles—or Crulls, or Curls, as they had 
occasionally been named—had greatly decreased in extent previously to 
the time of John Kyrie, his father was yet in a comfortable position in so- 
ciety, and able to give the son a most liberal training. and every educa- 
tional advantage which the country and time couldafford. Being intend- 
ed for the bar, young Kyrle was entered a commoner of Baliol College, 
Oxford, on the 21st of April, 1654. On his admission, he presented a 
piece of plate to the college, in the form of a tankard, promising to enlarge 
this donation when any other person gave a better. Apparently, such 
an event really happened ; since the plate, which weighed originally lit- 
tle more than eighteen ounces, was increaséd, in or before the year 1670. 
to a degree of gravity exceeding sixty-one ounces. The tankard is under- 
stood to be still in use in Baliol College. 

At the decease of his father, John Kyrle, who was the elder of two sons, 
found himself inheritor of little more than the family dwelling-house in 
the town of Ross, in Herefordshire, together with a few patches of land in 
the neighborhood. But these possessions seem to have been quite sufficient 
to maintain him tably, as he did not follow up the profession of the 
law, but permanently took up his residence in the district cf his nativity. 
In truth, his frugal way of life, as well as his economical and judicious 
mode of managing his property, soon placed him in the most easy circum- 
stances, and enabled him to make repeated accessions, by purchase, to 
the patrimony that had descended to him. But, though frugal in his hab- 
its, the subject of our notice was far, very far indeed, from exhibiting at 
any period of his career a spirit of avarice or money-hoarding. On the 
contrary, he was endowed with one of the most generous and noble hearts 
that ever fell to the lot of man, and hence, in reality, his celebrity— 
hence the immortality of his name as tre Man of Ross. It wasas a most 
extensive and unostenatious benefactor of his species that Pope enshrined 
John Kyrlein undying verse, and gave his name to all coming time. Be- 
fore quoting the poet’s lines, we may briefly describe to the reader the 
personal appearance and habits of Mr. Kyrie, as far as any records on 
these points permit us to do. 

The portraits of the Man of Ross display a regular, well-formed counte- 
nance, rather square in general outline, and strikingly expressive of mild 
cheerfulness and benevolence. The brow isopen and expansive. In per- 
son Mr. Kyrle was tall, thin, and well-shaped, and during his whole life 
his usual attire was a suit of brown. after the fashion of the day. He 
maintained his health by regular exercise from his youth upwards, turn- 
ing his own hands to service in his favorite pursuits of horticulture and 
planting. A spade and a watering-pot were usually seen in his grasp, as 
he passed backwards and forwards between his dwelling and his fields. 
Having speedily increased his means, as we have said, and made his in- 
come respectable, he lived well, and enjoyed himself frequently with his 
friends, though much company was not agreeable to him. It was his prac- 
tice, as his habits became fixed, to entertain a party of his acquaintances 
on every market-day, and on every fair-day, in the town of Ross. Nine, 
eleven, or thirteen—he seemed partial to odd numbers—were the usual 
sum of the guests at his invitation-dinners, including himself and a kins- 
woman, Miss Bubb. His dishes were plain and good, and the only beve- 
rages which appeared on his table were malt liquor and cider. At ordi- 

times, moreover, he loved dearly to see bis neighbours dropping in 
upon him inthe evening, was cheerful always with them, enjoyed a plea- 
sant tale, and was uniformly discomposed and sad when time brought 
round the parting hour. 

Such were the personal peculiarities and the merely personal habits of 
the Man of Ross. Let us now depict him in his character of a member of 
society, and display his conduct in his relations to his neighbours, to the 
poor around kim, and to his fellow-creatures, at large. Did that conduct 
justify these high commendations of the poet Pope : 

“ P. But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the water flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
“THe MAN OF Ross,” each lisping babe replies ! 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread— 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where Age and Want is smiling at the gate. 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blessed, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Balked are the courts, and contesc is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

B. Thrice happy man, enabled to pursue, 
What all so wish, but want the power to do! 
O say, what sums that generous hand supply, 
What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 

P. Of debts and taxes, wife aud children clear, 
This man possessed—tive hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your blaze! 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays! 

B. And what! no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, almost his name unknown ? 

P. Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history. 
Enough, that virtue filled the space between— 
Proved, by the ends of being, to have been.” 

In every particular item of this panegyric, the poet’s assertions were 
founded in strict truth. Pope acquired his intimate knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances from being in the habit of occasionally visiting a Roman Ca- 
tholic family resident in the immediate vicinity of Ross. We shall not 
attempt to tell at what periods of Mr, Kyrle’s life, which was extended to 
the term of eighty-seven years, the individual actions and events to be 
alluded to took place. Some of these acts were continued, indeed, through 
a long series of years. The clothing of “the sultry mountain with 
woods,” and the bestowal of the blessing of “ water upon the swains of the 
vale,” to which Pope refers, were public acts, performed for the service of 
the people of Ross, at great private cost to Mr. Kyrle. The “causeway,” 
and the “seats for weary travellers,’ were matters of a similar character, 
and the “‘ heaven-directed spire,” was another benefit, or rather ornament 
| abe to the town of Ross, conferred by its indefatigable Man. Mr. 

yrie thought the old spire in danger of falling, and his bumane mind 
never rested till a new one was substituted, to the erection of which he 
contributed most amply. These are but one or two of the public benefits 
which so deeply endeared him to the people of Ross. But higher and 
nobler deeds are to be mentioned. His care of the poor was incessant. 
He fed them, clothed them, and cared for them every way, and this not 
for a time, or to relieve a passing necessity, but for long years—from the 
time, in truth, when he was in his manhood’s pride, to the term when his 
head was white and hoary. 

“ Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread, 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread.’ 

This was strictly true. Some pious bishop or lord of former times had de- 
creed, that the tolls paid for all corn brought to the Ross market should 
be the property of the poor, and the grant remained long in force. But 
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imperfect management, derived no good from the privi- 
, until the Man of Ross took the matter under his care, the 
toll-corn, and had it baked into bread at his own house ; after which, he 
distributed it every Saturday with his own bands in front of the market- 
house. “ Tradition reports in homely language,” to use the words of a 
notice of Mr. Kyrle. “ that it would” fhave done one’s heart to see 
how cheerful the old gentleman looked—for he was then very old—when 
engaged in distributing the bread.’”” The “alms-house” to which Pope 
refers, was one in reality “fed” daily by the Man of Ross, since 
saw food taken from his own table to that of the charity. But, to 
the truth, any person who claimed this benevolent being’s hospitable as 
sistance received it, and that again and again. To poor girls he often 
gave marriage-portions, and paid the apprentice-fees for poor orphan boys. 
At his kitchen fireplace was placed a large wooden block for poor people 
to sit on, and to the poor, also, a piece of boiled beef, and three pecks of 
flour in bread, were given every Sunday. . 

“ Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blessed, 

The young who labour and the poor who rest.” 

“Is any sick ?” continues Pope, and describes the attention of the Man of 
Ross to the sick poor ; his purse, his medicine-chest, and, what was more, 
his personal ministerings, being ever ready for their relief. The passage, 
“ Is there a variance,” &Xc., has reference to another feature in the life of 
the subject of our memoir. Averse to all juarrelling, legal or otherwise, 
he exerted himself to maintain harmony among bis neighbours, and for 
much more than half a century he was arbitrator in all their disputes— 
the chosen jadge. in fact, of all civil causes in the district. Perkask in 
this character, his influence was more beneficial than in any other. In 
closing now our comment upon the text of Pope, we come to the most re- 
markable my in this whole history. Upon what mines, says the bard, 
did this m of benevolence draw to supply the demands of his bound- 
less charity? No princely or ducal estates were his. 

“ This man possessed five hundred pounds a year.” 
A truly wonderful instance this is, indeed, of the vast amount of good 
which prudent management may put in the power of those even of limited 
fortunes. Yet the whole is but another proof that Will and Skill can ac- 
complish all things. 

The town which Mr. Kyrle so long adorned was justly proud of himda- 
ring his life, and deeply reverenced his memory, when he was laid in the 
tomb. The name of the Man of Ross was not bestowed in the first instance 
p, Pope, but was previously the common and popular designation of Mr. 

yrie in the country around Ross. The subject of our notice never mar- 
ried. The poor of his district were his children and bis family. From 
them he was removed at the venerable age we have mentioned, and the 
whole acpeecee of Ross and its vicinity followed the remains of the good 
man to the grave. Numerous as were the eyes that beheld the earth clos- 
ed over the Man of Ross, perhaps not one individual there could not say : 
“ There is the last sight of my benefactor.” The day of his death was 
20th November 1724. and he was laid in the chancel of Ross in Hereford- 
shire. For a long time no other monument marked the place where he 
lay, than a flat stone with the initials J. K. But in later years a hand- 
some stone has been erected over the body of the Man of Ross. The spot 
is a hallowed one to the inhabitants, and. indeed, everything connected 
in the remotest degree with his memory is matter of reverence to the peo- 
ple of the place. One striking proof of this was afforded recently, when 
the church underwent a repair or renovation of its pews. The community, 
with one voice, exclaimed against the removal das portion of John 
Kyrle’s pew. It was left precisely in the position in which it was when 
occupied by him. 








VISCOUNT STRATFORD-DE-REDCLIFFE, G.C.B., 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY, AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE 
OTTOMAN PORTE, 


Viscount Stratford-de-Redcliffe—better known throughout the old and 
new worlds as Stratford Canning—is the son ot the late Stratford Cannin 
Esq., an eminent London merchant. George Canning, the celebra 
statesman, being his first cousin probably determined the career in whieh 
he was afterwards to distinguish himself. 

Stratford Canning was sent to Eton in 1796; he arrived at the highest 
honours at that venerable college, going out as “ captain ;’”’ and finished 
his education at King’s College, Cambridge. 

In the interval, however, he had already entered the diplomatic service. 
In 1807 he was appointed précis writer to his cousin George ; who was 
then Foreign Secretary ; and, in the same year (conjointly with the 
sent Earl of Mornington)-accompanied Mr. Merry’s special mission to 
mark and Sweden, ae secretary. In 1808 he was despatched as secretary 
to Mr. Adair’s special mission to the Dardanelles, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating terms of peace between this country and the Porte, which bad been 
interrupted by the impolitic expedition for forcing the Dardanelles (1807) ; 
an object which was eventually accomplished, by the treaty signed Janu- 
ary 5, 1809. These negotiations were secretly but strongly opposed, both 
by France and by Russia; but the machinations and representations of 
these powers had no influence with Sultan Mahmoud, who had become in- 
tuitively convinced that his true interests lay in the friendly relations of 
Great Britain ; and he accordingly announced this conviction by receiv- 
ing the representative of his new ally with the highest honours. Mr. 
Stratford Canning was appointed secretary to the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople in the April following ; and on the recall of Mr. Adair, in 1810, was 
accredited Minister Plenipotentiary at that Court. In this important post 
he remained till 1812, when, after successfully mediating on the part of 
the British Government towards the peace of Bucharest between the Porte 
and Russia, he returned home. In the brief interval of repose from public 
duties which he now enjoyed, he took the degrees of B.A. and M.A. at 
Cambridge. 

In 1814 the young diplomatist was appointed Envoy to Switzerland, 
and assisted in the formation of the Treaty of Alliance of the Nineteen 
Cantons, which became the basis of their Federal compact. He also at- 
tended. by order, at the Congress of Vienna, with a view to assisting at 
the settlement of this important question. In 1820, having been created a 
Privy Councillor, he was accredited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, where he remained three 
years, during which time he had an opportunity of obtaining a correct 
knowledge of the details of the various questions which had been left for 
future adjustment between the two Governments by the Treaty of Ghent. 
In November, 1823, having in the meantime returned to England, he was 
appointed Plenipotentiary for negotiating with the United States; and, 
as the result of his labours a treaty was drawn up, comprising all the 
questions in dispute, including that of the North-Western boundary ; but 
which was not eventually ratified. 

At the end of 1824 Mr. S. Canning was sent to St. Petersburg on a s 
cial mission, having reference to the Greek troubles ; having a mission 
also, to the Emperor of Austria, on his way. After accomplishing the du- 
ties of these missions he proceeded to Contention having been ap- 
pointed Ambassador ayy! and Plenipotent to that Court, on 
the 10th of October, 1825. Here he lost no occasion of negotiating with 
the Sultan in favour of the Greek nation, whose heroic exertions and hor- 
rible sufferings had engaged alike the admiration and the sympathy of 
men of all nations and all parties: but his appeals (which, unlike those 
which usually proceed from official quarters, in this case, we know, came 
warm from the heart) were unfortunately without avail: the obdurate 
Sultan could pardon, but would not treat with men whom he looked upon 
as his slaves. Under these cirrumstances, the three powers, England, 
France, and Russia, determined upon concerting more effectually for the 
terminating of a condition of things which bad become a scandal to all Eu- 
rope. In 1827 Mr. S. Canning returned temporarily te England; and, in 
the month of July in that year, wassigned the treaty of London, by which 
the three powers agreed to tender to the Porte their mediating offices 
towards putting an end to the internal war, and establishing the relations 
which ought to exist between it and the Greek people ; and, in the event 
of such tender of mediation being rejected, to interfere by force in the 
matter. The reply of the Porte was one of refusal, and the most active 
measures of coercion followed upon it. The battle of Navarino—on the 
policy of which so much conflict of opinion arose—took place (September, 
1827) and the allied powers resolved to take the Greek nation under their 
protection, and consulted upon the propriety and means of establishing it 
as an independent state. Mr. S. Canning, on the part of his Government, 
took an active part in the inquiries and deliberations necessary towards 
this result. In 1828 he went on a special mission to Greece: and, 
in 1828-9, took part in the special conferences held at Paris for the 
formation of the Greek Monarchy. Upon this occasion he reported 
upon a scheme of boundary, which he recommended, for the new Kingdom, 
and which was more extensive than that suggested in other quarters, ac- 
companying his recommendation with the tender of his resignation, as 
Ambassador to the Porte, in case his views should not meet with approval. 
His recommendations were not approved of, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted ; the King, at the same time, marking his appreciation of his Ex- 
cellency’s distinguished merit, by conferring upon him the order of Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 








In October, 1831 (having in the meantime sat in Parliament for the bo- 
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rough of Old Sarum). Sir Stratford Canning was despatched on a special 

mission to the Ottoman Porte, for the purpose of treating upon the ques- | 
tion of the boundary of the future kingdom of Greece, which eventually | 
was settled in accordance with the recommendations made by him in. 
1829, The result was the treaty of London of the 7th May, 1832, between | 
the three Powers, ratified by Bavaria on the 27th of the same month, and | 
upon the basis of which Prince Otho, of Bavaria, accepted and ascended 

the Greek Throne. 

In 1832 Sir Stratford Canning was deputed upon a special mission to the | 
Courts of Madrid and Lisbon, the latter of which, however, he did not visit. 
In 1833 he was elected to Parliament for Stockbridge, and in 1835 for | 
Lyme Regis. In 1836, and again in 1841, he was offered the Governor- | 
ship of Canada, but on both occasions declined it. 

tn the latter year (1841) he was appointed Ambassador (for the third 
time) to the Porte: a post which, under successive Ministries, he has held 
ever since. 

In the winter of 1847, being on his return from a temporary leave of 
absence in England, Sir Stratford Canning was accredited on a special 
mission to Switzerland, with a view to the adjustment of the differences 
which had arisen between the Federal Government at Berne and the pro- 
vinces denominating themselves the Sonderbund. The expressions of 
pride and satisfaction with which the announcement of this appointment 
was greeted by men of all parties in Switzerland, offered the best evidence 
of the ang in which the diplomatic character of the sponsor of their 
constitution was held by them; and showed that the very appointment 
was considered a guarantee nst the united hostility of some of the 
principal powers in Europe, which, there can be no doubt, were bent upop 
the destruction of the Swissindependence. Sir Stratford arrived at Berne 
in the depth of winter, painfully impressed the malicious and false 
rumours of the conspirator-courts of Austria, France and Russia, (false- 
hoods wittingly and slavishly repeated and exaggerated in the “ leaders” 
of a leading journal of this country,) expecting to find the whole territory 
a scene of anarchy and carnage, and his Federal compact a thing of the 

t. He was agreeably disappointed, however, to find his apprehensions 
ll founded ; and in the course of a few days, in a note addressed to the 
Helvetic Diet, he laid down terms for a final settlement of the disputes 
between the two parties, which were at once accepted and acted upon ; 
together with su, ons as to fature policy, which, if they had also been 
acted upon, woul have prevented all the internal troubles which have 
he taken place in Switzerland—sometimes to the endangerment of its 


The policy of Sir Stratford Canning, in Turkey, has been manly and 
consistent. Viewing the integrity of the Ottoman power to be essential 
to the permanent relations of Europe; having learn d, also, to respect 
that power, in consideration of the strenuous efforts towards reform and 
Te on, which during a course of years it has been making with more 
or success, he has given a firm support to the independent policy of 
the Porte, against the attacks and machinations of its avowed seat us- 
sia. Shrewd to detect the crooked schemes of our northern rival, he has 
met them, when discovered, with the bold straightforward front which be- 
comes an Englishman and a gentleman. Can it be wondered at, therefore, 
that his name is unsavoury at St. Petersburg, and that the slavish emissa- 
ries of St. Petersburg, when they come in contact with him, quail and 
writhe before him ? 

There appears, indeed, to be an old grudge between the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the name and policy of Sway 4 In a secret despatch from 
Count Pozzo de Borgo, written from Paris (October, 1825) to Count Nes- 
selrode, stating confidentially the prospects which then appeared of Russia 
being suffered by the powers of Europe to carry on a “ war a /’outrance”’ 
against Turkey, occurs the following remarkable passage :—‘‘ The intro- 
duction of Mr. Canning into the Ministry, and the influence which he ex- 
ercises in it, in his character as a popular leader, have weakened the 
ancieut relations between Russia and the British Cabinet; indeed, the 
change of doctrines which results has almost destroyed them. His conduct 
in the affairs of Turkey proves that neither the most perfect confidence 

i on our part, nor sacrifices the most evident, have been able to 
change his sentiments in regard to us. It has been full of suspicion and 
jealousy ; that which proves that it may one day become hostile!” 

It is not for us in the scope of this brief biographical sketch, to enter 
pal length into an examination of our policy in the East as conducted 
by Sir Stratford Canning; in some of the most important particulars, in- 
deed, this would not be possible, in consequence of the (as we think) ab- 
surd and mistaken policy, which renders the whole course of our diplomacy, 
a matter of official secrecy until some after time, when the interest is over, 
and public comment becomes of no avail. There are one or two ts, 





however, which cannot be overlooked, even by the most superficial ob- 
server: as, for instance, Sir Stratford’s strenuous objection to the infrac- 
tion of the neutrality of the Porte by the Russians in crossing the Danu- 
bian Provinces towards the close of the Hungarian war in 1849; and, again, 
his gallant support of the Porte in its refusal to deliver up the unfortunate 
Hungarians who had taken refuge in the Turkish territory, after being be- 
trayed by the treason of the infamous Georgey. Two passages from his 
despatches to the Foreign-office will be sufficient to show the correct and 
feeling view which his Excellency took upon the latter question. On the 
3d of September he writes as follows :— 


On grounds of humanity, not unmixed with considerations affecting the Porte’s 
character and future policy, I have not hesitated to advise a decided resistance 
to the demand of extradition. I have further endeavoured to dissuade the Tuark- 
ish Ministers from pledging themselves to any measure of restraint not clearly 
prescribed by the terms of the treaties, and from contracting any engagement 
not leaving a certain latitude of action for the future. 

On the 17th December he writes:— 

Allow me to add, my Lord, that, in proportion as I admire the courageous 
firmness with which the Sultan and his Government have determined to make 
this stand in the cause of humanity, and of the fair rights of honour and dignity, 
against a demand alike ovjectionable in substance and in form, I feel a deepening 
anxiety for the result of their resistance, and for the de, of support which her 
M "s Government and that of France may find themselves at liberty to af- 
fe not only in the first instance, but in still graver circumstances, should the 
present partial rupture unfortunately assume a more serious and menacing cha- 


In the dispute—still pending—between the Porte and the court of Rus- 
sia, Sir Stratford Canning—or rather Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (for 
he was raised to the Peerage under this title, April 24, 1852)—has given 
to the Porte the full extent of the moral support at his command, without 
in any way compromising his Government beyond the point to which his 
instructions would warrant him. When, in May last, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Porte consulted him, in common with the representatives of 
France and Austria, in reference to the ultimatum of Prince Mentzikoff, 
the reply was one leaving the Ottoman Government free to adopt and de- 
clare its own line of policy ; but that line of policy being once adopted, 
and announced to the British Ambassador, the latter did not hesitate to 
express his a ayer of it, and to promise the friendly offices of his govern- 
ment hey if the result be not in accordance with the spirit of that 
promise, if there be any falling off in the active co-operation of an ally 
who has so muc’) at stake in common with the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Power—it will have been no fault of our eminent and 
honest-hearted representative. Those who have seen Stratford Canning 
at work—not alone from sunrise till sunset—but often from candle-lighting 
till candle-lighting again, can alone judge of the intense and enduring 
industry which he brings to bear upon all his duties. No delay—no hes- 
tation occurs in his proceedings. A courier, perhaps, arrives at midnight 
with Papen the — oo hay ht next Stratford Canning is en- 

rs refe in them, and preparing a despatch on 

subject ; and often does the Queen’s messenger seaive nétion to take 

a few h repose, and be ready by three or four the next morning but 
one, to start with a d tch in reply, or in reference to the one just re- 
ceived, almost the whole interval being devoted to the subject, by a Min- 
ister, regardless, when occasion requires, alike of toilette and of repose. 
Of his promptitude on occasions of unexpected emergencies—of his impa- 
tience of anything like neglect of duty, or unfair dealing, there are many 
who can speak ; yet all can bear witness to the dignity and considerate- 
ness of conduct with which he meets the difficulty, whatever it may be. 
All Constantinople is yet amused and edified with the recollection of how 


one fine morning a change of Min was announced in the Government 
Gazette—(a change w very quietly and cleverly by Russian intrigue) 
~—and how all the troops were drawn out todo honour to the new func- 
tionaries ; when, hey ! Lord Stratford came down in his caique 
from Therapia to the lio ; and just as everybody was preparing to 

the new functionaries, a proclamation came forth remitting the troops 


‘their quarters, and announcing that the functionaries were retained 


Independently of the more important political questions bearing u 

relations—to which Sir Stratford Canaing has never ne 
blind, and of the part which he has taken in transactions connected there- 
with too numerous for us to mention—there have been very many occa- 
sions on which he has been the means of promoting the ends of humanity, 
religious freedom and intellectual progress. Owing to his successful re- 
Late enero Fa infliction of torture was prohibited in the Turkish do- 
minions ; to him is due the abolition of the penalty of death, formerly in- 


in 


flicted upon renegades—that is, Christians who, having once embraced 
the Mabomedan belief, reverted to Christianity ; to him is due the ap- 
intment of the Mixed Courts for the trial of civil and criminal causes 
n which Europeans are concerned, and the reception therein of the testi- 
mony of Christians upon an equal footing with that of Mahomedans ; he 
also procured in 1845 a firman for the establishment of the first Protes- 
tant chapel in the British Consulate in Jerusalem ; and within the pre- 
sent year another firman, establishing the religious and political freedom 
of all descriptions of Pro‘estants ete coe the Turkish Empire—for 
which he received a memorial of thanks _ the congregation or fraterni- 
t Protestants a few weeks ago. ° 
nes alae “dleoovery he has also lent his valuable aid. In 1845, 
when Layard could not find a Government, or scientific body, or public 
to second his aspirations for the discovery of ancient Nineveh, Sir Strat- 
ford Canning autborised and enabled him to proceed upon his researches 
at his own risk and expense. In 1847 those interesting relics the Budrum 
marbles, being (as supposed) the remains of the mausoleum erected at Ha- 
licarnassus, by Artemesia, Queen of Caria, to her husband, Mausolus, 
were obtained by Sir Stratford, by firman from the Porte, and presented 
by him to the British Museum. 

Viscount Stradford de Redcliffe married, first, in 1816, Harriet, the 
daughter of Tomas Raikes, Esq., Governer of the Bank of England (who 
died 1817) ; and secondly, in 1825, Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of 
James Alexander, Esq., of Summer Hill, near Tunbridge, and niece of the 
Earl of Caledon. 


——_——_——— 


THE NEW MODEL TAILOR. 


It is a remarkable fact that no new apprentices are now learning the 
old-fashioned tailoring trade—sitting cross-legged, and toiling over gussets 
and gores, bias and seam, and becoming chicken-breasted and weak-eyed 
with the pitiless needle. The work is now performed by women or sewing 
machines. and men only learn tobe cutters. This isa great improvement. 
Sewing is no work for a man, any more than tape measuring. But we hear 
from Paris, that Mr. Soulé has turned tailor—that is to say, of the new 
school. Stitching cross-legged he rciects, in accordance with the reforms 
of the age, and confines himself to planning and embellishing garments. 
His professional efforts are still further confined to diplomatic clothes ; he 
does not go beyond the rig of an Envoy or Chargé d’ Affaires. This is still 
more contracted, being confined to American diplomats. And the article 
which is his specialité is a velvet coat with standing collar. According 
to a particular statement we have of this matter, his desire in cutting out 
this coat was to fix the fashion for virtuous republican diplomats for all 
time. There has been a great difficulty as to the precise stuff and cut 
necessary for the democratic representatives in Europe. Some were of 
opinion that soldier clothes, as emblematic of civil functions, and a sword 
of , were alone the thing. Others believed that nothing but apparel 
such as the tailor describes in Petruchio could enable the radical reservoir 
who goes by the name of Envoy or Chargé, to pour forth the glories of his 
dear country at the shrine of whatever European monarchy. At any rate, 
this is a nice question, equal to the standing fight between the classicists 
and romanticists in all arts. It is a question upon which the happiness of 
empires may depend, and which the circular of the Secretary of State still 
left unsettled ; for he left a loop-hole for fancy men to crawl out of in 
making up a court wardrobe. Our fillibustering friend, Mr. Soulé, isa 
man of parts, however, and of a fine sense of the fitness of things. In all 
history we suppose there has never been so splendid a model tailor. 
Wonderful, doubtless, is his genius in the shape of coats ; great his skill in 
the texture and tint of velvet; sweet his invention in the flowers and 
flourishes of embroidery. In these facts, we hail the evidence of his ca- 
pacity for his great and brilliant mission. Nobody who could n’t fashion 
a coat would be up to such a duty. No mere designer of jackets and 
trowsers, n0 common goose and thimble would answer here. Thrice stu- 
pendous and brilliant is the idea of sending to Spain, in order to acquire 
Cuba, a man who is of the Lone Star tribe, ready to seize the Island 
whether Spain be nolens or volens, and of which fact every hidalgo and 
muleteer of the Peninsula is aware before he presents his credentials. But 
Mr. Soulé has shown himself equal to this task, shown it in the face of all 
Europe, and with all the dandies of Paris to admire and applaud. He has 
invented a new livery for republican diplomats! Henceforth who can 
doubt his ability to twist Spain round his finger ? 

We admire hugely Mr. Soulé’s notion of having the velvet coat with a 
standing collar. Spain is so punctilious. Our relations with her this 
side of Cuba are so enormous. When Washington Irving was there, pick- 
ing up materials for his pleasant fictions—that done, the political business 
was so overwhelming that he fell asleep. Even his placid temperament 
could not stand it, so he asked to be recalled. He made the sweetest. 

arting speech to the rollicking young queen that can be imagined. Since 
his literary reputation ceased to awaken the public to the fact that there 
was such a place as Minister to the Spanish Court, they were exquisitely 
ignorant thereof until poor Mr. Barringer had that awful bother in getting 
his carriage from Cadiz to Madrid, and had to pay so high for wood and 
chickens. 
more completely buried than an American Plenipotentiary at Madrid. 
In other places our Ministers contrive to do something. At Naples the 
Chargé accompanies the Americans to Herculaneum and Pompeii, and also 
drinks toasts aboard a stray American vessel-of-war when a deck-dance is 
given to the notabilities of the place, At Vienna, the Chargé gets an 
American out of limbo in the nick of time—that is to say, when the Gov- 
ernment chooses to let him go. At Paris, the Minister is an agreeable 
companion to lots of young chaps who live in the Boulevards, the Rue de 
la Paix and the Rue Rivoli, and his house is a pleasant place of resort for 
young ladies just coming out. In London, the American Minister is a 
capitai fellow for a guild-jollification or a cattle-show—where he can tell 
the auditory that in America they read the Bible, Shakspere, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and Jack the Giant Killer, and the two nations are one, and that 
because Ireland is such a beautiful country to live out of, America is just 
the place for immigrants—the more the merrier. But what is to be said 
and done in Spain? What use really can Mr. Soulé, diplomatic tailor, 
make of his velvet coat, standing collar and silk embroidery? How can 
it be displayed to advantage? No Americans go to Madrid. Nobody 
speaks the Young American vernacular there. They have no public din- 
ners, and no bovine Congresses, except bull fights without speeches. Now 
that it is made, the model coat is practically useless except to acquire 
Cuba. We are, therefore, interested in the success of Mr. Soulé’s velvet 
garment, standing collar and all, and feel assured that, diplomatically 
speaking, it will triumph. A Lone Star of diamonds hung round his neck, 
and perhaps a Californian ring through his nose, might possibly have 
added to the splendour of our diplomatic tailor in the eyes of the bull- 
fighting. negro-driving grandees of the Court of Spain. No mention is 
cong those appendices ; are we to imagine that Mr. Soulé has adopted 
them? 

One adverse point, however, remains to be told. Mr. Belffiont, having 
spent upward of $30,000 by way of apprenticeship to diplomacy, was ve- 
ry properly on the sacred spoils system, sent to the Higue. Now here isa 
mission worth while. Not that any Chargé at the Hague ever did any- 
thing, not even scrape up the pedigrees of the Puritan Fathers, which 
would have made good Plymouth Rock thunder--but our relations with 
Japan !——Ahb, there we are—think of the Japan blacking, and the Japan 
nests of waiters, and all that immense trade of a people who have done 
what is impossible—but never mind that—grown rich without labor-sev- 
ing machinery and experimental chemistry. Now if we can only open up 
through Holland a trade with Japan, it will form such a nice sonorous 

riod for a Buncombe speech, and is not Mr. Belmont the man to do it ? 

ertainly ; but this too requires a circus coat, and Mr. Belmont should 
have deferred to Mr. Soulé, but he would not! He has actually rejected 
the velvet shad-belly, standing collar and all, and adopts a blue coat 
with fancy buttons! We doubt if the Japan blacking and waiters can be 
secured with such a course as this. It is useless to lament what is past. 
Mr. Belmont should have made some sacrifices of his love for vulgar sim- 
plicity in costume, and then Japan might have been annexed. Uponsuch 
apparent trifles depend the destinies of nations! Denmark and a neigh- 
bor once went to war, it is said, because one Queen could show a smaller 
shoe than the other ; and now we lose a bright jewel of the Orient be- 
cause Mr. Belmont will not imitate our diplomatic model tailor ! 

One thing remains to be done, and we urge it on the attention of the 
Government. The Soulé coat should be brought over here and the public 
excitement with regard to its nature be ap We have called it a 
shad-belly, but there are some philosophical souls who doubt whether that 
be the precise shape. This doubt should be settled. Besides, being the 
invention of a public tailor, that shape is public pro; Let the public 
have it. Let the Government procure and disseminate this model coat 
among the Democracy, taking care to conciliate Hards and Softs, Secess- 
ionists and Unionists, by giving them equal chances at the pattern. We 
suggest that a vessel of war be at once sent to Europe to bring it over, 
and that a proper functionary be charged with the solemn duty of intro- 
ducing to the United States the immortal creation of Soulé—WV. YF. Tri- 
bune, Oct. 13. 
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ther of the presept Marquis. He was born in 1806, and began bis public 
career in the Blues. He, however, left the army to embrace the diplo- 
matic profession, and was successively attaché to the British Embassies at 
Berlin and Vienna; and, subsequently, held the office of Secretary of Le- 
gation at Florence, from whence he was removed to a similar position at 
Berlin. He returned to England to enter the House of Commons in the 
Liberal interest ; and, as Lord Albert Conyngbham, represented Cunter- 
bury in several Parliaments, though with an interruption of some years, 
occasioned by delicate health. 

Lord Albert Conyngham had already given proofs of a taste for litera- 
ture, more especially for archeological science, at the time when, in 1843, 
the Archwological Association was founded; and he exerted himeelf 
warmly in the support of that institution, of which he became the Presi- 
dent. At the time of the unfortunate division in that body, he espoused 
the party which contained the two founders and chief labourers in it—Mr. 
Roach Smith and Mr. Wright—and continued to act warmly with them 
until the Chester Meeting in 1849, when, disapproving of the manner in 
which the institution began to be conducted, his Lordship resigned his 
office ; and his resignation was followed immediately by those of Messrs. 
Croker, Wright, Fairholt ; and subsequently by those of Mr. Roach Smith, 
and others of their friends. 

Almost immediate!y after his resignation of the presidency of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association, the death of his uncle, Mr. Denison, left 
his Lordship sole heir to the princely property of that gentleman ; upon 
which he exchanged the name of Conyngham for that of Denison ; and 
having purchased of Mr. Hudson, the “railway king,” the estate of Lon- 
desborough, in Yorkshire, he was raised, in the spring of 1850, to the 
Peerage, under the title of Lord Londesborough. The addition of the 
Londesborough estate to those which he bad already inherited from his 
uncle, made his Lordship the largest landed proprietor in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire ; and, indeed, almost the largest landholder in one county in 
England. As there was no house on the Londesborough property, he 
subsequently purchased of Lord Howden the house and smaller estate of 
Grimston Park, near Tadcaster, which is his chief residence in the coun- 
try ; and he has lately added to it, by purchase, large estates at Selby. 
These latter estates, Grimston and Selby, lie in the West Riding, although 
his Lordship’s influence belongs more especially to the East oe 
where he has made himself popular as well as powerful, by his publ 
spirit and warm and friendly disposition. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—TWELFTH SEASON. 


EMBERS’ TICKRTS for the Public Rehearsals and Concerts can be procured at Mesers. 
Seharfenberg & Luis, No. 722 Broadway. and at Mr, P. K. Weizel, No, 213 Fulton Street, 

Brooklyn. By Order L. SPIER 

New York, October 8th, 1853. 2t. 
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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
AT METROPOLITAN HALL, 
EVERY EVENING. 
Doors open at 7 ; Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 
ey hes bOeb Osha eae 50 cents | Reserved Seats.............. One Dotlac 


Tickets can be obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Hall. 
Beware of speculators in tickets. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


ss BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred aa- 
thentiec Paintings, by the vost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French m 

from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open tor exhibition at 

Broad way, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1853. 3ms. 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 


HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 
XHIBITING EVERY AFTERNOON at 8 o’clock; EVERY EVENING at7}¢ o'clock. 
Admission, 50 cents ; children, 123g cents. g@> Families or parties of three persons, $1 25; 
of four, $1 50; of six, $200; of ten, $300. Excursion parties from a distance, 25 cents each per 
son. See descriptive pamphlets at the door, principal Hotels, and Music Stores. 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


papirep AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 


Mannrep.—At St. Anne’s Church, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, Oct. 12th, by the 
Right Rev. William Meade, D.D., Bishop of Virginia, Drayton G. Meade, of 
Alexandria, Va., to Annie Bolton, daughter of Joseph Sands, Esq., of Brooklyn. 

















To CORRESPONDENTS. F. W. M., Halifax, N. S.—Your note of the 3rd imst. 
is received ; but we cannot make the Albion the medium for remonstrance on 
the cfitieisms of another journal. 


‘The offiee 





of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 
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commercial import, that the arrival of each successive steamer is watched 
with unusual anxiety. We must however, to-day, be contented with the 
telegraphic report from Halifax, summing up the news by the Liverpool 
mail of the 28th ult., for the papers and letters cannot be received in time 
for our purposes.-The great question then of the day remains an open 
one, complicated more and more by local occurrences, aud presenting to 
us here in the distance a perpetually varying aspect. Indeed it would 
seem that the decision for peace or for war has for the moment passed 
from the Cabinets of the Western powers, and is now mixed up with the 
intrigues of the leading men in Turkey and the religious fanaticism of the 
populace. The former are divided ; the latter unanimous, and inclining 
to impel the Sultan into hostilities with the Czar, despite the strenuous 
efforts of the Christian Ambassadors to the Porte to induce the latter te 
succumb. The danger of a collision between the reluctant Sultan and 
his inflamed subjects was but recently mentioned in these columns ; at 
the latest dates it had become so imminent, that the British and French 
Ministers had summoned four steam-frigates, two from each fleet, to Con- 
stantinople, nominally for the protection of the residents belonging to 
their respective countries, but in reality, we fear, for the purpose of over- 
awing the excited soldiery and people. There were previously three 
English war-steamers and four French frigates at anchor in the Bosphorus, 
so that the whole is capable of making a formidable demonstration, that 
peculiar element in modern international politics which has lately come 
into vogue with nervous and vacillating ministries. This squadron is 
under the command of a French Rear-Admiral ; but as rumour tells us 
that our whole fleet is ordered to leave Besika Bay and pass the Darde- 
nelles, the charge of such naval operations as may perchance ensue will 
devolve upon our Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, Vice Admiral 
Dundas.--If the reader bear in mind our repeated lamentations over the 
shuffling, undignified, and unwise policy pursued by Lord Aberdeen ia 
regard to the Eastern question, he will sympathize with our sincere regret 
at the degrading employment to which British sailors and marines may 
possibly be called. But the theme is a disagreeable one, and we take 
leave of it under the customary and convenient plea of waiting for further 
intelligence, with the remark that if England and France let slip this 
fair occasion for repressing the insolent ambition of the Czar, they will 
hereafter have bitter cause for repentance. 

At home, nothing had transpired that could directly show which way 
popular or ministerial opinion was tending. Public meetings have indeed 
been held, anti-Russian and pro-Russian, for thus at least they may be 
classed ; but they have been too insignificant to call for lengthened notice. 
The former went more directly to the point ; the latter took the circuitous, 
route of sympathy for the Greek Christians under Turkish rule ; but im 
neither case does it appear that there was any decided manifestation of 
excitement in the public mind. The monied and mercantile influence has 
undoubtedly had its effect in blinding Great Britain to the natural results 
of her present policy, and closing many mouths that should have been in- 
dignantly open. Lastly, the small indiscretion of Lord Jobn Russell, 
who was described, a week since, as having warmed himself up at 
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Greenock into an unwonted glow of national spirit, has been tacitly re- 
buked by the silence of several of his colleagues. Glasgow has presented 
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her freedom to Lord Palmerston ; but the lively Viscount for once was 


eautious, and said not a word on the actual crisis of affairs. With Sir 
James Graham caution is more natural; but it isa matter of fact that 
whilst publicly entertained, with the other Lords of the Admiralty, at Cork, 
he deseribed our vast naval preparations as being continued “ in the spirit 
of peace.” Mr. Gladstone, too, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on some 
such occasion in the North of Scotland, is said to have avoided any allu- 
sion to public affairs. So it seems that we are destined to grope our Way 
in the dark, unlees the exigencies of the money market should compel the 
Cabinet to show its hand more plainly. This arrival reports that the 
Bank of England has raised its rate of discount to five per cent ; and that 
the prices of grain are advancing upwards with immense strides. These 
items must have their weight in the national councils. 





Beyond the agitated state of the Parisian Exchange and the unusual 
prevalence of alarming rumours, nothing grave or interesting from France 
fa) telegraphed from Halifax. We do not repeat the rumours, because 
they are coupled with the announcement that they need confirmation.— 
From Spain we really glean something fresh ; three bits of information 
that may be the prelude to serious events. General Narvaez is permitted 
to return to Spain ; Calderon de la Barca is nominated Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs ; a new Captain-General of Cuba is said to be appointed, in 
the person of General Juan de la Pazaela.--Could we peep into the Con- 
ference Chamber at Olmatz, where the Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
the incarnations of young and old Absolutism, were discussing the affairs 
of the world, ou and after the 24th ult., some light might break upon us in 
a variety of ways. In the meantime, we may or may not rely upon the 
report, that Louis Napoleon has received a pacific communication from 
the two crowned heads in question. 





From the East Indies, another mail brings no newe ; nor in fact is there 
anything very definite from China. Stories of the continued advance of 
the iusurgents, and the continued embarrassments of the Imperial govern- 
ment, are however somewhat varied by intimations that Mr. Marshall, the 
U. S. Commissoner, is busying himself on behalf of the latter. To this is 
appended a hint that the British representative will make a counter- 
move ; not by offering aid to the former, but by assuring them that Great 
Britain will preserve a strict neutrality. 

The same over-land arrival confirms the ramour of Mr. John Mitchell’s 
escape from Australia, or at least of his having relieved himself from the 
annoying watchfulness of the police. The circumstances, as briefly detailed, 
may perhaps give rise to another unprofitable discussion on the nature of 
parole, and the obligations which it implies, that is to say if any one will 
take the trouble to discuss these delicate points. The brief details remind 
one of what occurred in another case. Mr. Mitchell, it appears, called per- 
sonally at a police office, for the purpose of revoking his parole, and whilst 
the officers were reading his formal letter of revocation, “ he stepped out, 
mounted a horse in waiting, and rode off.” The little paragraph is gin- 
gerly worded, and conveys the impression of a very deliberate proceeding. 
Perhaps it was so--perhaps not. Mr. Martin was more scrupulous or less 
fortunate. He remains under surveillance of the authorities. 

How great are the fluctuations of markets in Australia ; as though the 
feverish spirit engendered by the gold-miner’s pursuits was spread over 
her commercial and mercantile transactions! A fall of fifty per cent in 
the general run of imported goods! A plethora of flour, and re-shipment 
of it to England! If the trading commanity does not become a little less 
prone to inordinate speculation, it will not be from want of warning ex- 
amples. 

Foreigners have frequently, and very naturally, expressed their surprise 
at the immeasurable number of changes that take place in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment offices, on occasion of a change in the Administration. From 
Secretaries of State to tide-waiters, there is a general turning-out and in- 
ducting. Experience goes its way, and green-hands take possession of 
every desk. To such a degree is the principle recognised, by which ap- 
pointments are looked-upon as legitimate spoils, that we have often held 
it to be a convincing proof of the pliability and adaptability of the Ameri- 
can character, that public business does not come to acomplete stand still, 
when a newly-elected President is inaugurated at Washington. However, 
the singularity or the inconvenience of these ceaseless mutations does not 
trouble those who are most interested in them ; nor do we care to dwell 
upon them. We must notice, however, as one of the prominent bits of 
gossip for the week, the explosion of wrath with which the press has re- 
ceived a published letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to the Col- 
lector of this port, wherein the latter has a rap of the knuckles dealt him, 
for not having exercised due caution in distributing the patronage of his 
Office, and is further warned that the President of the U.S. expects more 
discretion in future. Let no Provincial reader imagine that Judge Bron- 
son, our collector, has so far forgotten the Democratic party which is 
dominant and to which he belongs, as to nominate Whigs for employment 
in the Custom House. Not at all; such independence would be absurd 
and would cost him his place. His offence consists in having neglected to 
draw a nice line of distinction between two sections of the same great p>- 
litical party, one of which is favourable to the Administration, whilst the 
other is directly antagonistic. It is the impolicy of weakening the party 
as a whole, that shocks so many of our sensitive brethren. They will 
gulp down the grand principle of “ spoils,” but resent a well-trimmed ap- 
Propriation of it. For our own part, we partly note the circumstance, as 
another proof of the inconvenience attaching to the whole system of politi- 
cal proscription. We may be reminded of corrupt practices at our own 
English elections, the existence of which we frankly avow and deeply de- 
plore ; but at least the direct temptation to political dishonesty is not so 
strong with us as it is here, where persons in every grade of life bave op- 
portunity of receiving Government pay. 

We may congratulate the People of the U. S. on the prospect of their 
having, at length, a Minister at the Court of France, for we had began 
to fear that the onslaughts upon Diplomacy in general, which have lately 
appeared in print, had determined the President to dispense with any 
more representatives abroad. But the French Mission is filled at last ; 
and in the alleged difficulties respecting the appropriation of the “ spoils’ 
to the East, the West, the North, and the South, fruitful Virginia provid«s 
a fitting man, and the Hon. J. Y. Mason is he. This gentleman was St- 
cretary of the Navy under the Tyler Administration ; and we are glad to 
read of him, that in prudence and moderation he is well calculated to be a 
useful set-off against the flippancy and impetuosity of the U. S. Miuister 
to Spain. Ifit be also true, as reported, that he is ignorant of the French 
language--why, all the better still. He will have the greater need of 
caution. 

Two Americans, who have served their country well, are this week 
numbered amongst the dead. The one is Lt. Col. Mason of the U. S. En- 
gineers recently deceased at San Francisco, and the other Mr, Barnabas 
Bates, formerly assistant Post Master of New York, who died a few days 
since at Boston. What each did in the way of public service cannot be 
forgotten by any one at all conversant with the affairs of this country.-~ 








The words, “ Molino del Rey,” over the tombstone of the one, and “ Cheap ' 


Postage,” over that of the other, should be epitaphs of sufficient length. 
The Attorney General at Washington has justified Judge Edmonds in 
his recent refusal to hold Mr. W. Calder in durance, until further evidence 
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judicial eyes and those alone. It will be remembered that, in the early 
part of last month, or thereabouts, this man was claimed under the Extra- 
dition Treaty, and that the learned Judge could see no cause for deliver- 
ing him up, and no reason for remanding him. We shall not go over the 
case again ; nor do we care to hear anything more of it. It is altogether 
established that the Extradition clause in the Ashburton Treaty is nothing 
better than a farce ; and we only trust that our Government will not on 
future occasions drag its agents on this side the Atlantic through such 
a slough of despond, as is spread in their way, purposely or accidentally, 
when they seek to carry out an arrangement agreed upon for the mutual 
benefit of both countries. If the U. S. authorities choose to render their 
territory an Alsatia for criminals, so be it. They forget that they are 
gaining a loss ; but the business is theirs. 


Mr. Sydney Smith, who was employed in the office of the British Con- 
sul General at Havannah, and rendered himself nobly conspicuous in ad- 
ministering to the necessities of the hapless victims of the Lopez Expedi- 
tion, recently passed through this city, and communicated to one of the 
daily journals a sketch of the present state of Cuban affairs, in which we 
should be but too happy to place confidence. The main point is that the 
Captain-General has been and is really in earnest, in his efforts to suppress 
the slave-trade. Mr. Smith ought to be exceedingly well-informed ; but 
if s0, what becomes of the value of “ our own correspondents” to so many 
journals, who have pertinaciously testified to the contrary ? 





It is with sincere satisfaction that we see the question of a Legislative 
Union of the British North American Provinces once more revived. Not 
valy are the Canadian journalists recommencing editorial articles on the 
subject ; some of them distinctly speak of it, as having profoundly occu- 
pied the attention of Lord Elgin, previously to his departure from the 
Colonies. A London paper also gives currency to the rumours afloat, al- 
though it may be but echoing those which it has heard from Canada. We 
can at the moment do no more than repeat our conviction that the project 
is ut once feasible and desirable. 

The same success, which attended the Provincial Exhibition at Montreal, 
has crowned the Upper Canadian one at Hamilton. The show of cattle is 
spoken of as the finest yet seen in that region of country ; and altogether 
the results in both cases are fraught with proof of the material prosperity 
of the Colony, notwithstanding all the angry excitement concerning pole- 
mics and politics. Our Colonial readers will the rather forgive us for 
only giving them this brief congratulation, when they see that our own 
local affairs of this sort put forward their occasional claim for space.— 
Professor Wilson, who has been lecturing in Western Canada upon the 
cultivation of flax, seems, from the papers before us, to have been heard 
with that sort of attention which leads to practical ends. 

We shall not receive any account of the Brock Celebration, which was 
to take place on Thursday at Queenston, until too late for this day’s issue. 
The re-interment of the remains of such a man, and the laying the foun- 
dation stone of a new monument to his memory, may well be called “a 
Provincial event.” We trust the day was worthy of the deed. 

What varied material goes to fill up the newspaper column! Elsewhere 
will be found an honest compliment to the ingenuity of some inhabitant 
of St. Johns, N. F.; and now we have to express the deepest sympathy, on 
learning the gloomy prospects for that Island, as regards the support of 
its population during the ensuing winter. The comparative failure of 
the Fishery, and the prevalence of the potato rot, are appalling evils that 
stare one in the face. A trying time is at hand ; but the charitable heart 
isever open, and we look with confidence for hearty efforts throughout the 
sister Colonies, towards mitigating the distress that may not be averted. 





We doubt if we have any readers amongst the New York Firemen. To 
congratulate them therefore on their splendid and orderly display, at their 
Annual Parade of yesterday, might be superfluous. The city, however, 
should be congratulated on the possession of so fine a set of young fellows, 





aye ready for the saving of life or property. 


LOUNGES THROUGH THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
NO. Il.—THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


It will not for a moment be supposed that, in offering to point out to a fellow- 
countryman, or a Colonial friend, some of the most attractive objects in this 
extensive collection, we have the least idea of regularly playing the guide. Not 
by any means ; we would only throw a rapid glance over the contents, and en- 
deavour to save some time and trouble to the casual visitor, by pointing out 
what is most worthy of remark. Without some such selection being made for 
him, he is not unlikely to be overwhelmed by the multiplicity of objects, or cast 
adrift in the mazes of the Catalogue. 

About one-fourth of the whole space appears to have been appropriated to 
exhibitors from the United Kingdom. Their beat lies between the Eastern and 
the Southern aisles, though they have not entirely filled the room so bountifully 
apportioned. The truth is that, as regards Great Britain, and probably also 
with reference to other countries, this show followed too closely upon the grand 
one of Hyde Park. Besides this, two other causes operated against costly con- 
signments—a misgiving as to the real opening time, and a partial knowledge 
that the enterprise was in many respects a sectional one. For the fatal doubt 
as to punctuality, the Directors are in some measure to blame ; they did not 
make sufficient allowance for contingencies. That the scheme was a private, 
and not a public one, arose frem unavoidable causes, that may be traced in the 
political institutions of this Republic, by those who please to look for them— 
which we assuredly shall not do, at least on this present occasion. 

Few persons will pass by the side of Kiss’s famous bronze group of the Ama- 
zon, without turning an eye upon the ancient armour from the Tower of Lon- 
don, that is clustered about the adjoining pillars. Apart from its historical 
interest, this armour is remarkable, as being old whilst everything else is new, 
and further, as showing that what is deemed a modern invention is but an im- 
proved adaptation of principles already kuown. A musket that saw service in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth has no fewer than five barrels; and a pistol of 
venerable xppearance and clumsy make, aud decidedly antique though its pre- 
cise date has escaped us, exhibits six separate revolving chambers, that supply 
their leaden food to one barrel. Where then is the originality of Col. Colt? 
These venerable fire-arms attract geveral notice. 

Amongst the machines, the two that most forcibly strack us were, one for 
cotton-roving, that bore the name of Mason of Rochdale, and one for shaping 
irou, patented by Mr. Whitworth of Manchester, who was recently here as one 
of the British Commissioners. The accuracy of the result, the rapidity of move- 





ment, and the complex simplicity of the former, are very well calculated to 

astonish the lookers-on, who are not familiar with the wonderful perfection to | 
which machinery 1s wrought ; and these in fact constitute the great majority of | 
loungers here. As for the ingenious process by which Mr. Whitworth enables 
iron-masters to make a complete slave of that tough material, it may well excite 
‘*our special wonder and amazement.” We do not indeed pretend to describe ; 
but imagine, O unsophisticated reader, a shapeless lump of the metal clapped | 
into a vice, and a steam-urged chisel working away at it in a process so gradu- | 
ated and regulated, that it becomes a knob, a handle, or ornament, nay, almost 
what you will. The most experienced Yankee couldn't whittle his stick with a | 
thousandth part of the neatuess, or achieve such a result whilst he drove the | 
bargains of a life-time.—F armer-like-looking men pause before Crosskill’s “ Clod- | 
crusher,” an agricultural implement that has become extremely popular in the | 
rural districts of England, and which we imagine to be well worth the attention | 
of the cultivators of the soil in this country, subject as it is to so much drought 
and to such consequeut hardening of the soil. ‘fis machine is drawn by horses, | 
and its name imports its purport ; and we are told by those who have seen it in» 
operation, that the manner in which it converts the toughest of cluds into the 

most tractable of earth is decidedly rejoicing to the heart of him who prepares 


against him could be procured from England ; or, we should rather say, his land for crops. Our English farmers alro use this machine for rolling the 
he has decided that the President in this matter must see through the growing wheat in Spring, when it stands about four inches in height. 


| petition at defiance. 


Did you ever heard of the Ordnance Survey and the Ordnance Maps? Per- 
haps the names are associated in your mind with batteries and munitions of 
war. They need not be so ; for uphanging against the boarded, partitions of 
some of these British compartments, you may see certain specimens of map- 
making that have an eminently peaceful aspect, albeit they are Brobdinagian 
in their proportions. Lancashire, and Wigtonshire, and Dublin City, and Eng- 
land and Wales, may of conrse be studied by the Engineer Officer, with an eye 
to camps and artillery stations. But we quiet loungers can marvel at the finished 
execution and the multiplicity of detail which distinguish these beautiful pro- 
ductions, without any unpleasant qualms about the purposes to which they may 
be applied. Long may it be, ere civil war or foreign invasion shall induce us 
to connect the idea of barricades with the streets of one of our fine Capitals, or 
to associate redoubts with our memories of Snowdon or Ben Nevis! 

This patriotic burst may however be out of place ; and we will therefore drop 
our eye from these topographical displays, and let it light, well-pleased, upon 
two or three of the London-made pianos of W. Stodart and Son. One of them, 
@ grand one, is very near perfection in outward embellishment. The wood is 
Italian walnut, and the carved decorations are in admirable taste. No systema- 
tic reader of the Albion will suppose that we allude to the instrument, whereon 
figures that omni-patronising bird, the great American Eagle. This latter is 
probably a very marketable article, and would be in thorough keeping with the 
flush style of upholstery that prevails in some of our new hotels. The land- 
lords who are spending their tens of thousands on furniture should really make 
a bid for it, and thank us for the advice. It would tell immensely in a public 
saloon, though it may not be desirable to convert one’s private drawing-room 
into an aviary or a managerie for national emblems. 

“ How old-fashioned and conservative you Englishmen are,” is a remark one 
sometimes hears. There is some truth in it; and in the very act of acknow- 
ledgment we furnish a proof, since the goose-quill is still our implement of trade. 
And yet, standing before the beautiful show-case of steel-pens manufactured by 
Joseph Gillott of Birmingham, our ancient prepossession well-nigh gave way 
before such loves of holders, and such trimly-modelled points ; all sizes, all pat- 
terns, all materials, gold, and silver, and steel, and coral, in every variety of 
bewitching shape! The statistics of this pennine trade are astounding ; and 
we only abstain from quoting some of them, lest we should lose ourselves 
amongst the odd billions or so.—And whilst your thoughts are running on ro- 
coco quills and fashionable metals, you may as weil just step to the stand, 
whereat may be seen samples of paper from Hollingworth’s Turkey Mills, not 
forgetting to take especial notice of two or three unpretending bottles that may 
escape a casual glance. These show the material on which we write, in its 
transition state from old rags to new paper. What a pity that the manufac- 
turing process cannot ensure the clothing of that paper with new ideas! Does 
it never occur to you, when weary of fumbling over barren pages, that the old 
rags did the better service in their day ?—This allusion could never apply to the 
ornamental stationery, set out here in such rich profusion by the Loudon house 
of Delarue and Co. Their embossed cards, and samples of book-binding, and 
albums with exquisitely printed borders, merit close examination and cannot 
fail to please. The old whist-player has long been familiar with the name of 
the firm, of whom it is scarcely too much to say that all their cards are tramps. 

Minton and Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staffordshire, will arrest your atten- 
tion, if you have any taste in decorative art. We do not here single them out 
for particular commendation, because one of the partners, during his late visit 
to New York, merited the gratitude of Englishmen for a most liberal donation 
on behalf of the St. George’s Charitable Fund ; but because what they exhibit 
is admirable of its kind, and in one important respect unique. We consider the 
revival of the manufacture of encaustic tiles, which had been abandoned, in 
ignorance of the process, from the palmy days of Rome down to a very recent 
period, to be an epoch in the history of Art. And for this revival, the public is 
indebted to Messrs. Minton and Co., who have here on show some beautiful 
specimens of it, whilst in some of the ceilings, floors, and passage-ways of the 
Prescott House in this city, its effect on a large scale may be observed. We 
must confess that after lingering over a vast variety of elaborately ornamental 
articles, there is a delightful relief to the wearied eye in the bold figures and 
breadth of colouring, for which these encaustic tiles are distinguished. It 
should be added that in the matter of porcelain and statuettes in Parian these 
Staffordshire ware-men are also most successful. There is an exquisitely deli- 
cate dinner service in porcelain, which should be studied. It is chaste and 
charming to the last degree. If we remember rightly; it is the duplicate of a 
service presétited by Queen Victoria to the Emperor of Austria, as a fine sample 
of what English artisans can do. 

Permit us here to suggest that, as the silver ware has deservedly been talked- 
of and be-praised, it is better to take it after viewing the wares of which we 
have just spoken. The richness of material and workmanship, which is pre- 
dominant in the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ department, is otherwise apt to 
prevent due justice being done to ornamental works which are executed in 
colder materials. Disappointment will be almost involuntary, save in persons 
of highly cultivated taste, if they turn immediately from gold and silver to Pa- 
rian and porcelain.—Be that as it may, a cluster of sight-seers may always be 
seen hovering about the show-cases of the London and Birmingham dealers, 
who, either in pure metals or in clever and scarcely discernible imitations, fur- 
nish the tables of the wealthy with objects for domestic use, wherein Art is 
allied to mechanical or manual skill. Conspicuous among these are Elkington 
and Mason, great in electro-typed silver ware, and more so still, to our own 
taste, in the intermixture of gold with oxidised-electro silver. This latter com 
pound is very beautiful in its contrasted effects, as observable in a side-board 
dish, the fac-simile cf one made for the Queen. In the former style, the centre- 
piece wherein the Egyptian lily figures as the main object, pleases us very much 
indeed. There is a gracefulness and appropriateness of form about it that can 
scarcely be excelled.— Angell of London has a group in silver, the subject of 
which is a Halt inthe Desert, with Arabs and Arab horses resting beneath a 
palm-tree. It is decidedly good.—The palm-tree indeed, owing to its branching 
head and untrammelled stem, is often selected by designers as the centre of 
their groups ; and in a very exquisitely finished composition, sent by R. and 8. 
Garrard of London, the Saladin and Sir Kenneth of Walter Scott’s “ Talisman” 
are introduced with charming effect beneath its branches. Here too the Ara 
besque decorations of the pedestal claim attention. Mr. J. E. Thayer of Boston 
has also permitted the same Manufacturers to exhibit a work of this description, 
executed by them to his order, some time since. It represents the Landing of 
the Pilgrims ; is good of its kind, and attracts the notice of many spectators. 
Indeed from the remarks which they make upon it, one could almost gather 
the quarter of the Union that gave them birth.—We should not omit the show- 
case of John Cox & Co., Engli+*h importers of this city ; but our space warns 
us that we must no longer dwell on this branch of the Exhibition. 

Some remarkably neat and well-finished specimens of all the appliances for 
Archery and for Fishing bear the names of Ange & Aldred. Ve paused a 
longer time over their fishing-rods and tackle, over their bows and arrows and 
targets, than we can do now in chronicling them.—But where in the world was 
the habitual respect with which our countrymen regard every thing appertain 
ing to horse-flesh, when saddlery and whips of neatest workmanship suffered 
from the most scandalous inattention? We stumbled upon several saddles lying 
about, in deplorably bad condition ; and although Swain of London has a show 
case of beautiful whips in every style of ornament and finish, yet the articles 
have been so miserably neglected that the gold mountings and the silver mount- 
ings are nearly alike in colour. Making due allowance for the rust and neglect. 
this case should not be passed by.—Our lady readers should hy all means pay a 
visit to the gay and tasteful show of parasols and umbrellas, displayed by Sangs- 
ter of Loudon. There is some carving in ivory thereon, that challenges clore 
scrutiny. 

Rodgers’ & Sons’ Norfolk Knife merits a distinct paragraph. it is essentially 
a show article, being a colossal, myriad-bluced affair, that seems as well far- 
nished as a surgeon's case of instrements or a carpenter's tool-chest, whilst it 
repres¢nts the whole genus knife. The handle is of beautifully and boldly carved 
mother-of-pearl ; and the highly-polished steel blades are adorned with a series 
of notable landscape and architectural views, done in a style that sets all com 
The London Times, not long since, reproached our Eng. 
lish cutlers with having fallen off from their ancient skill; but this elaborate 
sample of Sheffield workmanship may Le quoted as proof to the contrary. It is 
only visible throagh a glass case, for the breath would tarnish it. It is beyond 
price as a patteru-article, and is not for sale ; but we are infurned on the best 
authority that £1200 sterling were expended upon it in labour clone. 

Very well worth notice are the models and drawing-copies sent hither from 
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the Government School of Design ; and the same may be said of two tiny models 
of steam engines, exhibited by B. J. Warner of London, that attract throughout 
the day many curious and apparently doubting pairs of eyes. One of these is 
the minutest miniature imaginable, covering exactly the space required by an 
English four-penny coin. They can be set in motion by a puff from the breath, 
and can then work in steam-engine fashion. They are however, at best, but 
i ngenious trifles. 

The Houldsworths of Manchester make a great display of embroidered cloths. 

-Scotland sends some of her Dundee goods ; and Ireland contributes not a few 
of her most delicate linen fabrics, her laces, and her poplins. We notice par- 
ticularly, amongst the first mentioned, those sent by{Messrs. Fenton, Son & Co., 
and Messrs. Richardson, Sons, and Owden, of Belfast. We might however soon 
get out of our depth, in this brief sketch, if we attempted to analyse or criticise 
them.—Not so with Miss E. Gleason of Dublin, whose case of most carefully 
stuffed British game-birds must not be overlooked. Grouse, and pheasant, and 
partridge, and woodcock, and others of the game tribe, are jauntily dressed off 
in their natural plumage, and make a pleasant variety in the rows upon rows of 
fabricated objects. 

The printed catalogue will prove the numbers and the varied character of the 
manufactured articles on show ; and let it not be supposed that, in enumerating 
so small a portion of them, we pretend to have mentioned all the most striking. 
This would not have been possible; in the first place because it would have 
claimed too much room ; in the second, because it would have required more 
knowledge and more judgment than falls to one individual’s share. On the- 
whole, we must conclude by saying, notwithstanding the praise awarded above, 
that the United Kingdom does not seem to have lavished its resources, in its 
contributions to the New York Crystal Palace. 

And if some reservation be necessary in thus speaking of the United King- 
dom, none surely is requisite, in alluding to the British Colonies. We know not 
whether the Colonial manufacturers and artisans find in their own local Exhi- 
bitions sufficient opportunity for display ; or whether they doubt the opening 
of a market in the U.S. tor their productions: we only know that we cannot 
honestly congratulate them on the figure that they cut within these glazed 
walls, With a little adroit flattery, we might perhaps find some commendation 
to bestow here and there; but this would scarcely change the tenour of our last 
remark. We prefer therefore to limit our honest praise to three contributions, 
to neither of which have we yet seen justice done, in such notices of the Exhi- 
bition as have come under our eye. It is curious that two of these are akin in 
all respects, being similar objects, got up by kindred hands, and in each case 
for a similarly excellent purpose. The ladies then of Toronto and of Hamilton, 
in Canada West, bear off the Colonial honours. In either case, moved by the 
pious motive of raising funds for Church purposes, their well-plied needles have 

worked most beautiful and valuable carpets, of excellent taste in the patterns, 
and doubtlessly of durable materials. The one is flowered in compartments on 
a dark, the other on alight ground; but we must decline the delicate task of 
deciding between their relative worth or beauty. We can only express the wish 
that they were hung up in a more conspicuous place, and the hepe that some of 
our lady readers in New York who are furnishing new mansions may be led to 
purchase one or both of these carpets. There is no particular accordance, to 
our knowledge, between Charity and upholstery, nor shall we seek to establish 
any ; but Fashion, to the best of our belief, may find its own interest in looking 
in this direction. We are sure that, in all the shops of Broadway, no prettier 
drawing-room ornaments are to be found.—The third Colonial contribution, 
that we shall notice, and the last on to-day’s list, is from the comparatively 
small settlement of Newfoundland. We like it, because it is at once unique and 
entirely local. It is indeed a little exhibition, of itself. Set out in a square 
and detached compartment, accessible on both sides, is a representation of the 
Seal Fishery, identified with the bold maritime population of that Island. Oc- 
cupying the foreground of the entire space reserved for this peculiar illustra- 
tion of natural history and an important branch of commerce, may be seen in 
every variety of attitude every species of seal, whose skin and whose oil is a 
prize for the adventurous fisherman. They are capitally stuffed, all of them, 
papas, and mammas, and calves, and baby seals. The middle space is filled up 
with the semblance of a frozen sea, with a brig ice-locked in the centre, and 
boats, and men, at work in this sealing avocation. If not finished with all the 
perfection of a Marionnettes show, they have quite enough of the life-like in 
them to produce # quaint and striking illusion; and we can only way, that when- 
ever we find time to visit this Great Exhibition which is so little appreciated, 
we devote a few minutes to the Seal Fishery of Newfoundland, so interesting is 
it as a picture of a peculiar pursuit, and so entertaining as a lesson in animal 
life. 
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MINING RIGHTS ; CONTRADICTORY EVIDENCE. 


A ease has occupied the Jury Court in Edinburgh, before the Lord Jus- 
tice General, for the last four days, which is of a peculiar importance in 
that quarter of Gt. Britain, affecting, as it may ultimately do, the whole 
of the mineral contracts in Scotland and elsewhere. The facts, as stated, 
are that Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie let, to James Russell & Son, coalmasters, 
the “ whole coal, iron stone, iron ore, and fire clay,” in the lands of Tor- 
banehill, near Bathgate, for twenty-five years, but excluding copper ore 
or any other mineral whatever. In the course of the workings the les: ees 
came upon a seam which was of an unusual character ; and on the allega- 
tion that the new mineral was a cannel coal, they claimed a right to work 
and dispose of it. On the other hand, Mrs. Gillespie and her husband held 
that the new substance was not included in the lease, and consequently 
the present action was raised. The issues were the following : 

«‘ Whether the defenders are tenants of certain minerals in the lands of Tor- 
varehill, belonging to the pursuers, under a missive of agreement, No. 44 of pro- 
cess? And whether, in the course of the period between the term of Candlemas, 
1850, and the month of May, 1852, the defenders wrought and put out from the 
said lands of Torbanehill a valuable mineral substance not let to them by the 
said missive, to the loss, injury, and damage of the pursuers?’ Damages laid 
at £10,000. 

Mr. Macfarlane having stated the case for the pursuers, he called D. 
Thomas Ansted, Esq., at one time Professor of Geology in King’s Col- 
lege, London, who gave it as his opinion, after minute examination, that 
the mineral was “ quite distinctly different from coal in its structure’’ and 
products ; the residium being an earthy mass, not at all coked, as in the 
case of burned coal. Professor Brande, Superintendent of the Mint, was 
examined. He gave the result of numerous tests which he had tried of 
the new substance, and other Scotch and English coals, and the results 
obtained by him were, that “ the residue of the mineral was very different 
from that of coal ;” and he “ clearly pronounces the mineral not to be 
coal.” In cross-examination, the Professor * considers this to be a pecu- 
liar mineral, of which be never saw specimens before.” Professor Thomas | 
Anderson, the Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, 
““eame to the conclusion.” from numerous tests, “ that the mineral was | 
not acoal. It is anew substance ; can compare it to no other substance. 
Cannot give ita name.” David Milne Hume, of Milngarden, and E. J. 
Chapman, Professor of Mineralogy, in Toronto, both concurred with the 
ae witnesses that the mineral in question was not coal. They were 

llowed by Mr. Hugh Miller, who gave it as his opinion that the Torbane- 
bill mineral was not coal, but “ the most inflammable shale he ever 
saw. 








Oa Monday, Mr. Alex. Rose, who has been a lecturer on mineralogy for 
thirty years, |“ considered that Torbanebill mineral differed from coal iu 
almost all characters.” The Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Newburgh, who ob- | 
tained the Highland Society’s medal for an essay on the Geology of Fyfe, | 
and who is at present engaged on a treatise on the Geology of Scotland, | 
~ did not regard” the mineral “asa coal.” Dr. George Wilson, lecturer | 
on chemistry in Edioburgh, considered the mineral a « bituminous clay or | 
ehale,” but had no doubt it was “not a coal.” Professor Quecket, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, who made microscopic investigations | 
of the mineral as compared with coal, after making an immense number | 
of sections, declared the result to be that the Torbanebill mineral ‘‘ was 
different from anything he ever saw in bis life before.” He “certainly | 
-does not consider the miueral to be coal.” Dr. James Adams, of Glasgow, | 

also by microscopic investigations, considered the mineral «a different 
sabstance from any coal.” Dr. Bowerbank, of London, a microscopist, | 
“found in the mineral no organic structure,” which is “the essential 
character of coal.” A number of colliers and miners who had wrought 
both coal and ironstone for years, “ never saw the same mineral before,”’ 
ad “ would not call it a coal.” Dr. James Robertson, coal lessee at Ren- 
rew for fifteen years, “as a practical man, weuld not call” the mineral 
“a coal.” Dr. Joba Lee, consulting chemist to the Corporation of Man- 
chester, thought it was “not a coal, but a new mineral :” it gave off 
14,000 cubic feet of gas per ton—-the Wigan cannel coal only 11,500 feet. 
“If the mineral was a coal, it would be the best gas coal he knows ; after 
it Lesmabagow is the best gas coal.” Several managers of gas works , 
proved that the mineral, unlike coal, left no coke. 


On Tuesday the evidence for the pursuers was vlosed. Mr. Penney, in | 
an able sponth opened the case for the defenders, and called witnesses, | 
among whom were Dr. Fleming, of the New College, Edinburgh ; Pro- | 
fessor Graham, of King’s College, London ; Professor Johnston, of Durham ; 
Mr. Peace, manager of Lord Crawford’s coal mines in Lancashire; Mr. | 
Joseph Jukes, Director of the Geological Survey, Dublin ; Professor Ram- 
say, F.R.S. ; and Mr. Charles M’Laren, author of a book on Geology. The | 
— adjourned till Wednesday, when similar evidence was proceeded | 
witb. 

This important jury trial was brought to a conclusion on Thursday, be- | 
fore the Lord President. The most important evidence led for the de- | 
fenders was that of Professor Penney, of the Andersonian University, | 
Glasgow, who gave it as his decided opinion, after analysing specimens of 
the mineral, that it was neither more nor less than acannel coal, of a va- 
luable kind, 

The Dean of Faculty then addressed the Jury for the pursuers, followed 
by Mr. Neaves, the late Solicitor General, in an exceedingly luminous 
and able speech for the defenders.—The Lord President summed up the 
evidence, and said the case before the jury was one which came before 
them simply on the question, whether the mineral was or was not coal. 
After the scientific witnesses who had been examined on both sides had 
differed so widely on the question, it was a very proper one to be deci- 
ded by a jury of intelligent men. 

After a short absence, the Jury brought a verdict, finding generally for 
the defenders.— Glasgow Reformer’s Gazette, Jug. 7 





Obituary. 


Suerirr TyYTLeR.—Wnm, Fraser Tytler, Esq.. of Balmain and Aldourie, She- 
riff Depute of Inverness-shire, died at Malvern, Worcestershire (whither he had 
gone in pursuit of health), on the 4th ult., aged 76. Mr. Tytler filled the office 
of Sheriff of Inverness-shire for the long period of 42 years, and the best proof of 
the estimation in which he was held by the legal gentlemen practising in his 
court, is the fact that they subscribed for a bust ot their respected Sheriff, in 
testimony of respect and affection. The deceased also for many years held the 
office of Vice-Lieutenant and Convener of the county of Inverness. In private 
life Mr. Tytler was distinguished for his courtesy and for the various accom- 
plishments of the scholar and the gentleman. He inherited that taste for litera- 
ture and the fine arts which have long been conspicuous in his family. His 
grandfather, William Tytler of Woodhouselee, was an eminent antiquary. He 
published the Remains of King James of Scotland, with a dissertation on Scot- 
tish poetry and music—evincing profound research and lucid arrangement. The 
son of this gentleman, and the father of the late Sheriff, was a Scottish Judge, 
under the title of Lord Woodhouselee. He had been previously Professor of 
Universal Knowledge in the College of Edinburgh. In 1812, the Prince Regent 
intimated that the dignity of Baronet would be conferred upon him if he chose 
it, but this honour the Judge declined. By his marriage with Anne Fraser, 
danghter and heiress of William Fraser, Esq., of Balmain, the estate of Balmain 
came into the family of Lord Woodhouselee, and they assumed the name of 
Fraser as a prefix to their own name of Tytler. Lord Woodhouselee died in 
1813, leaving issue, William, the deceased Sheriff; James, now of Woodhouse- 
lee ; Patrick, the historian of Scotland; and two daughters, Anne and Jane. 
The deceased, William Fraser Tytler, Esq., was born in September, 1777 ; and, 
after passing through the usual collegiate education, entered upon the study of 
the law, and was called to the bar in 1799. He married, in 1801, Margaret Cus- 
sans, only daughter and heiress of George Grant, Esq., of Burdsyards, county 
of Elgin. By this lady Mr. Tytler nad a numerous family, several of whom have 
been publicly distinguished by literary taste and attainments; and he is suc- 
ceeded in his estate by his eldest surviving son, Captain William Fraser Tytler, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 


Mr. SamveL Witiiams.—We regret to record the death of this self-taught 
artist, whose pencil and graver have illustrated many of the most popular 
works published during the last forty years ; and to whose productions the mo- 
dern school of book illustrations owes much of its force and character. Samuel 
Williams was born in 1788, at Colchester, and in early boyhood his self-taught 
power cf sketching and copying was remarkable. tie was apprenticed toa 
printer at paver hh and whilst yet a lad he etched on copper a book frontis- 
piece—an extri inary performance for one who had never seen the process 
ofetching. About the same time he taught himself eugraving on wood, and 
soon after he was promised by Mr. Crosby, the Loudon publisher, that as soon 
ashis apprenticeship had expired, he should draw and engrave for him a set of 
illustrations for a natural history; accordingly, Williams executed a series of 
300 engravings. He also engraved for Mozley, Darton and Harvey, Arliss, and 
other publishers ; his woodcuts being distinguished by strong natural feeling, 
and vigorous drawing. In 1819, he removed to the metropolis ; in 1822, he 
illustrated for Whittingham’s Chiswick Press an edition of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe;”’ 
and next Mrs. Trimmer’s “‘ Natural History;” Wiffen’s ‘‘ Garcilasso de la Vega;” 
and other works. In 1825, Mr. Williams joined William Hone, as illustrator of 
his “‘ Every-day Book” and “ Tavle-book ;’ and mony of our readers may recol- 
lect the pen-and-ink, bright, sketchy spirit of Mr. Williams's figures in the above 
periodicals. Among the more expensive works illustrated by him are Howitt's 
** Rural Life of England,’ Selby’s *« Forest Trees” —the embellishments of which, 
all drawn and engraved by Samuel Williams, exhibit exquisite rural “ bits,” in 
which he, like Bewick, greatly excelled. 


jAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT Nisio’s.—Meyerbeer’s grand and romantic opera of ** Ro- 
bert le Diable” was performed on Wednesday evening last. It had already been 
played on a previous night, but then under such peculiarly disadvantageous 
circumstances, that it would be unfair to speak of it critically. Signora Steffa- 
none being sick on that occasion, Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek, the “ helpmate’’ of 
the manager, came to the rescue, and upon shert notice, “ went on” for both 
roles, the Princess and Alice. This was a feat which no Prima Donna, except 
the manager's wife, could or would have attempted, and the lady deserves 
credit for her energy, even though we cannot compliment herself. 

On Wednesday, the cast was as complete as the present troupe could make it, 
Steffanone appearing as Alice, Manzini, the new and pretty Prima Donna, as 
Tsabella, with Salvi and Marini as Robdert and Bertram. Of the merits of this, 
Meyerbeer’s greatest and best Opera, of the history of its production and so 
forth, we spoke at some length on its performarce at Castle Garden in July 
last. We would now devote some space to a critical notice of its present pro- 
duction, of the merits of individual performers, of the Chorusses, Orchestra and 
mise en scene, but really we do not feel the inclination. Pleasant as is the 
critic’s task, when his pen only expresses the pleasures derived from a good 
performance, when at his desk he mentally enjoys the Opera over again,—it is 
equally unpleasant to sit down to grumble and to say severe things, in a word 
to criticise in candid earnest an inferior performance. And such, take it for all 
in all, was the “ Robert le Diable” of Wednesday last. Chorusses and Orchestra 
seemed to have become utterly independent of the Conductor, and of the well- 
understood rules of time and effect. Instruments and voices appeared free and 
independent in their individuality. And to this great defect, much of the care- 
lessness, and many of the shortcomings of the principal artists may be traced. 

Signora Steffanone, who had just risen from a bed of illness, displayed rather 
less than ber usual vigour in acting and singing. Yet, strange to say, her voice 
throughout, and especially in the middle notes, was far more pure, clear and 
sympathetic, than we ever heard it before. It was free from that veiled quality, 
which at times we have painfully observed, and if not quite as powerful as 
usual, it was much more agreeable. —The new Prima Donna, Signora Manzini, 
confirmed the good opinion which we conceived and expressed about ber on 
her first appearance. The Opera, as presented here at present, is so curtailed 
and cut, (not that we complain of this, for even much less of it would have con- 
tented us, nay pleased us better,) as to leave nothing in the réle of Isabella lt 
the single scene containing the great cavatina of “ Robert toi que j'aime,” con- 
sidered the gem of the Opera, and a cheval de bataille for aspiring Prime Donne. 
Signora Manzini sang it very beautifully, with a tender, impressive effect, and 
with true earnestness and intensity. Her intonation was pure and correct, her 
sostenuto faultless. In roulades of quick ascending or descending passages, 
Signora Manzini is at fault, as in these she greatly lacks distinctness, and is too 
apt to slur over intermediate notes. The lady however is young, as well as 
handsome and clever; and careful practice, and that alone, can enable her to 
remedy the fault alluded to.— Signor Salvi sang all his prominent morceaux with 
taste, good voice, and effect, but beyond these, appeared to care very little 
about his own role or the Opera.—The Bertram of Marini was excellent, of 
course, though we regret to say, that that artist’s old fault, that of oceasionally 
getting cut of tune (and of which two or three of his recent performances had 
induced us to think he was cured) again became painfully apparent at times, 
But then, when we remember the Orchestra, we can readily forgive Signor 
Marini.—There now, we have done our growling at the Opera, for this week at 
least. “J Paritani’” was announced for last evening. 

JULLIEN AND MENDELSSOHN.—Having already devoted much space and at- 
tention to the Concerts of M. Jullien, we did not expect so soon to have occasion 
to recur to these entertainments, delightful though they be. But a Mendelssohn 








night possesses sach charms for all true lovers of classical music, that we have 
been induced to alter our determination, and to present to our readers a short 
account of “ Jullien on Mendelssohn.” ~ Indeed we could scarcely do less, seeing 


| that a “ Beethoven night” has already been noticed in these columns. 





The Programme embraced the entire Symphony in A minor, the Violin Con- 
certo, the music of ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” and two vocal pieces. 

The same justness of conception and appreciation, the same boldness of light 
and shade that so delighted us on the Beethoven night, characterised the pre 
sent performance. Jullien’s manner is infectious: his Orchestra seem to be 
swayed by him as readily as his baton obeys his will. They increase or decrease, 
retard or haste, as the Conductor wills it. They are, in short, component parts 
of himself, as much as the Spanish Cloak of the high-born Castilian is of its 
lordly wearer. On the entire Symphony a single remark will suffice, namely, 
that the various movements were taken in the correct tempo; that every effect 
intended was produced, and every mark of expression observed even to the most 
delicate nuance; and that the duty of the critic 1s performed by the bare enu- 
meration of the above facts. The overture to ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
was exquisitely rendered, the points being more clearly and forcibly given than 
ever previously in this city. We cannot here avoid paying a merited tribute of 
praise to our whilome friend George Loder, now basking in the sunshine of Ca- 
lifornian prosperity. He it was who first introduced this fairy-like work to the 
Philharmonic audience, and the style, in which he conducted this exquisitely 
imaginative composition, proved that with an Orchestra of equal extent and 
force he would not have fallen behind the excellence now displayed. 

The Scherzo was taken considerably faster than we have been accustomed to 
hear it; but the incomparable executive powers of Jullien’s wind instruments 
were fully adequate to the increased time, and the whole movement was vastly 
effective. The Notturno with Horn obligato, a lovely composition, redolent of 
peace and quiet, was beautifully played in all parts. The Finale, the grand 
Wedding March, was given with all the powers of Jullien’s unequalled brass 
band, supported by his inimitable mass of stringed instruments. Although this 
piece has been often played before, and by admirable bands, both at the Phil- 
harmonic and other Concerts, on no occasion have we ever heard it with such 
unmingled pleasure: it was perfectly triumphant. 

Mr. Henry W. Hill, a member of Jullien’s orchestra, played Mendelssohn’s 
violin Concerto. This grandest of Concertos is very difficult, and consequently 
but rarely played on public occasions. We had a chance of noticing its per- 
formance by Mr. Burke at one of the Philharmonic Concerts of last season. In 
our article at the time, to which we would refer our readers, we stated fully our 
opinion of the composition and of its execution. Mr. Hill has a pure, clear, 
round, but not full, tone: his execution and intonation are unexceptionable, 
but he is cold and passionless. He is deficient in force and power (two distinct 
things), and herein, as well as in musical feeling and intensity, he is inferior to 
Burke. On the whole, however, the performance of Mr. Hill was appreciative 
and discriminating, and highly satisfactory to the audience, who warmly de- 
manded its repetition. 

If it were not almost sacrilege to speak of Polkas, in connection with the 
poetic inspirations of Mendelssohn, (although the Programme makes such a 
profane juxtaposition,—Apollo and Momus!) we should like to say a few words 
of Jullien’s latest composition, the Katydid Polka. Here, again, M. Jullien’s 
genius and quick perceptive powers were made manifest. The Katy-did struck 
his ear as a novelty, and forthwith he embodies his own ideas of a scene 
on the Battery, and devises an ingenious apparatus for imitating most perfectly 
that telltale species of the /ettex genus. At the conclusion of the Polka, @ 
shower passes over Castle Garden : the nocturnal insects are all hushed in the 
greater din of the falling rain. Gradually the clouds break away, the rain 
ceases, and the insect world again resumes feebly its wonted music, and the 
Polka ends with the dying notes of the drenched Katydid. Such is the subject, 
such is Jullien. 





Drama. 


Watuacks’—“ BLeak Houss.”’—There was a theatrici| sensation astir on 
Thursday evening, appointed as it was for the launch of the above-named piece; 
and the audience was not only as crowded a one as could be jammed together, 
it was predisposed to enjoy itself over the’new version of an old friend. Indeed, 
when Charles Dickens has written a novel, and John Brougham has dramatized 
it, and James Wallack has mounted it, and James Wallack’s company play it, 
who would not be there to see? And who will not, some of these days, if 
unable to get standing room to-morzow, or the next day, or the next? Of course 
everybody will go.—But what of the piece, and how was it rendered, and how 
relished? We cannot afford to answer these queries at such length as they 
deserve; but we cannot leave them without some reply. 

In the first place, then, for the piece. ‘ Bleak House’ resembles others of its 
author's novels, in its want of progressive or even of sustained interest; in the 
desultory nature of even its most powerful scenes; and in the multiplicity of its 
personages, who are set forth in minutest detail without any reference to their 
relative importance, so that a hero’s servant is often elaborated with the same 
degree of finish as a hero himself. Such materials are not suited for a drama. 


Dickens couldn’t make one out of them; we don’t believe that any one could. 
And we say this, rather by way of heightening than lessening the merit of Mr. 
Brougham, in fitting this Bleak House for the stage. He was encumbered with 
a rambling plot, and with hosts of men and women and girls and boys, with 
whom the public is familiarised, and for whom it was sure to look. He took 
therefore such of these as suited the company, and omitted some few others ; 
he selected such scenes as his judgment and experience told him were best 
adapted for the stage; he varied the finale, which in the original was not worth 
preserving ; and using paste and scissors just as we editors are wont to do, he 
gave certain actors and actresses an opportunity of identifying themselves with 
certain parts, and of testing their abilities to come up to the standard which 
every reader of ‘‘ Bleak House”’ has formed in his own mind. He has done this, 
too, very well, in the main ; although will probably find each one of | nom 
theatrical acquaintances differing in opinion, as to the precise use made of the 
paste and scissors aforesaid. Some will tell you that there is too much of this, 
and some that there is too little of that. But Mr. Brougham, as author, de- 
serves credit for overcoming difficulties ; and most admirably was he seconded 
by the careful arrangements of the Manager. F 

The acting on the whole was good ; and we doubt not that it would have ap- 
peared to be eminently so, if there had not been, as already hinted, a precon- 
ceived standard in every mind, up to which it was almost impossible to play. 
For ourselves, we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Walcot’s Harold Skim- 
pole was the only part enacted, that surpassed our (perhaps unreasonable) de- 
mands. We never saw him do anything so thoroughly well ; never saw any 
actor comprehend a character more effectually, or delineate one with more per- 
fect trath. “ Bleak House” is worth reading, if it were only for Skimpole, and 
worth seeing, if it were only to see Walcot therein. If you only heard his laugh, 
you would feel at once that he got hold of the part.—Mr. Brougham’s T'urvey- 
drop, in the making-up, suggested to us that he must bave borrowed a farce 
costume from Mr. Blake ; his manner of playing it was however his own, and 
sufficiently droll—The Mr. Tulkinhorn of Mr. Dyott was made to occupy a 
large proportion of space ; but we think he might at least affect something 
more of the mysterious, since even the bullet through his head throws no day- 
light into the workings of his brain.—If Mr. Phillips really took Ser Leicester 
Dedlock wpon him at short notice, he deserves acknowledgment of the propriety 
with which he delivered himself of what was set down for him.—Mr. Reynol 
was emphatic, and appropriately so, in Richard Carstone.—-Mr. Chippendale, 
save for his words, was pointless in Mr. Jarndyce—-Young Mr. Vincent, as 
Prince Turveydrop, made the most of what was set down for him, but is quite 
smart enough to forget all about Toots.—Mr. Lester we had almost omitted, so 
completey was he disguised, and so little had he todo. His Debilitated Cousin 
was the regular bet ago used-up dandy, with no distinctive features, save his 
almost impenetrable make-up.—Mr. ee Inspector Bucket, by way pro- 
bably of affording him a chance for mak ng funny points and so —— the 

eneral effect, was in no way that which Dickens wrote. He was well- 
pet bailiff of half-a-handred plays, excellent of his kind, but not what 
Dickens’s readers locked for—Messrs. Chandler and Lyster, as the Capt. Haw- 
don and Mercury, and iudeed the players generally of the minor parts, were 
altogether at home in them, and showed how carefully the piece had been 
rehearsed. 

Lady Dedlock’s share was entrusted to Miss Laura Keene, and we must say 
that it seemed to us to have been unduly cut down ; so much so, that she 
had not room and verge enough for wary ny the part. The abruptness an 
transitions, described in the text, require the aid of more dialogue or soliloquy 
than was allotted to her. Nevertheless, there were bits of good acting here and 
there, in which she fully sustained her reputation.—Mrs. Brougham’s Hortense 
took the house by surprise ; it was so earnest, and so truthfully carried out. 
She threw unwonted expression into it.—The other ladies must excuse us, if we 
commend them in one breath, only recommending to the young débutante who 
was cast for Esther Summerson, that she should essay to ta/k, and remember 
that Dame Durden was not a heroine of high-flown tragedy. 

Lastly, how was “ Bleak House” relished ?—Frankly then, its claims to be 
liked, which are enumerated in our opening paragraph, were recognized by the 
audience, and it obtained what the French call—untranslateably—a succes 
d'estime. There was some exceedingly good scenery, and that helped it i 
once or twice there was a well-studied tableau, and that helped it; Harol 
Skimpole carried it on his shoulders whenever he hada chance. But wey 
up was what put the audience into good humour, and made them forget in ~ 
very nick of time, that Dickens was not exalted by the performance. ae » 
clever Mr. Brougham! That was a capita! idea of yours, the adapting e 


| House that Jack Built” to the house that Jarndyce built, and bringing each 


slayer individually forward to take his or her burden characteristics ly. This 
Smart jeu d esprit tollowed as it was by the country-dance « Pop goes the Wea- 
sel,” sent the curtain down amid a tumult of applause. 
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New Books. 


Tue Exu.es; A Tate. By“ Talvi.” New York. Putnam & Co. 
We have had of late years any number of tales, which deal or pretend to 
déal with American life and manners, but few that are equal to the one 
before us. And the cause of this is not that “ Talvi” describes either life 
or manners, so much better than many another writer, native and foreign, 
bat because she makes them a back ground and setting for her really 
tragical story. “It is not,” says she in her preface, “ picture of Ame- 
rica which I would unroll before my readers, but merican pictures, as | 
in my experience of many years I have beheld them.” 

The plot of “ The Exiles” turns on the mutual love and misfortunes of 
a couple of dreamy young lovers, Germans, who, emigrating to this coun- 
try, are shipwrecked on its Southern coast. The heroine, Clotilde, is 
rescued from the waves and received into the family of a wealthy planter, 
while her lover, Hubert, eventually “turns up” at the North. In the 
course of his wanderings in search of Clotilde, a young and ardent 
Southern belle—the cousin, by the way, of the planter with whom Clo- 
tilde has found shelter—falls desperately in love with him, without, as it 
would seem, any provocation on his part. Loving Clotilde as he does, he 
cannot, as a matter of course, do justice to the lady’s preference. This 
peculiar state of affairs coming to the ears of the Southern gentleman 
aforesaid, who is himself an unsuccessful suitor for his cousin’s hand, he 
follows Hubert to the North, where the latter, after a happy meeting with 
Clotilde, had joined his fortunes with hers in marriage. A violent scene 
occurs, the catastrophe of which is the death of Hubert in a duel. 

From this slight and rather absurd plot, “Talvi” has constructed an 
interesting and really beautiful story. Her delineation of character is 
excellent, especially in its more subtle manifestations ; her descriptions of 
natural scenery are fresh and authentic ; and altogether there is some- 
thing rich and impassioned about “ The Exiles,” which rather classes it 
with romances than novels. 


Fon-Jorrines ; on Lavens I wave TakEN A PEN To. By WV. P. Willis’ 
Ibid. Scribner. Under this awkward title, here is a volume that will 
undoubtedly reproduce many a smile and many a laugh on the lips of 
many a reader, who renews old acquaintance with its once fugitive con- 
tents. Nor less will it amuse that younger generation, to whom the Maga- 
zines and the “ Mirror” of twenty years since are as though they were 
not.—At the same time, whilst the very name of the book indicates its 
lighter purpose, it would be doing injustice to Willis as a standard author, 
were one not to recognize, beneath the buoyant frivolity of his fashionable 
sketches, a general undercurrgnt of satire, and oftentimes, an unmistake- 
able moral. He has not indeed adopted the ferocious style, which is 
now in vogue with social reformers, who draw carictures of the gay 
world, and then proceed to anathematize their own creations. Willis, on 
the contrary, if he appear in his writings to have some sympathy with the 
conventional trappings of what he christened Upper-ten-dom, seems to us 
to affect more of it than he really feels. In short, he or she must be a very 
dull student of this popular author, who does not see through the varnish, 
which he lays on with lavish hand. 


Siz Brasu.’s Farcon. By Fitz-James O’Brien. A poem in blank 
verse, of some four hundred lines, republished from a recent number of the 
U.S. Review. And it is worthy of this honourable isolation, for it is im- 
bued with poetic grace and feeling. Take a few lines by way of sample. 


There was no water 

In all the summer woods. The insatiate sun 
Had drank all up, and robbed each secret spring, 
Save the round of dew that nestling, dwelt 
Deep in the bottom of the foxglove’s bells. 
There was no water- Beds of vanished streams _ 
— him with memories of lacid waves, ; 

at rose and fell before his fancy’s eye ’ 
In glassy splendour. As the soothing wind! 
Stole softly o’er the leaves, it gave low tones 
That sounded in Sir Brasil’s sharpened ear 
Like distant ripplings of a pleasant stream ; 
But there was none. The umbered soil was dry, 
And the hare rustled through parched, crisping grass. 

* * 


* * * * * 

Through oozy swamps 
Coated with marish oil in which the sun 
Made slimy rainbows. Through’ forsaken beds 
Of ancient streams ; o’er massive boulder stones, 
Humped with old age, and coated with grey moss ; 
O’er trunks of rotting trees that in the night 
Lit with pale splendour the dark paths around, 
And slept in light ;_0’er sharp et er soil 
That crackled ‘neath the tread ; o’er naked plains, 
Where the sad wind could find not even a stone 
To whet his breath on, but went babbling round 
With dull blunt edge, Sir Brasil took his way. 

PRINCIPLES or GeotoGy. By Sir Charles Lyell. New York. Appleton 
& Co. It wasonly on Saturday last that we took brief notice of Sir Charles’s 
“ Manual,” and announced this present volume as forthcoming. It is now 
before us, and a handsome and most valuable one it is, comprising in its 
830 pages an immense amount of information, for the comprehension and 
enjoyment of which, one need not have a “scientific turn.’’ This we state 
from actual experience, There is a peculiar charm in the broad facts im- 
puted to the world by Geologists, altogether apart from any satisfaction 
which we may derive from increasing our stores of knowledge. 


Tue Lawyer’s Story. By a Member of the New York Bar. New 
Fork. Long & Bros.—Tue Foraep Wu. By Emerson Bennett 
Philadelphia. Peterson.—For the last ten or fifteen years, a species of 
literature, of which these books are a fair speciméan, has sprung up 
amongst us, flourished, and passed into “ the sere and yellow leaf.” Its 
origin was somewhat in this wise. Sundry enterprising publishers of New 
York, about the time specified above, simultaneously conceived the idea of 
getting out mammotn weekly newspapers ; and knowing what a drug in 
the market most weeklies were, they hit upon the then novel expedtent of 
reprinting in their papers—sometimes even complete in a single number— 
the new works of the most popular authors of the day. The scheme was 
tried, aud found to work well. How indeed could it be otherwise, when 
works which cost from two to three guineas in England, and would have 
eost as many dollars in America, if published in the old style as books, 
were furnished as newspapers, for six and a quarter or twelve and a half 
cents? The mass of readers at once saw and appreciated this difference 
in price, and doubled the subscription list of the mammoths. But having 
once made known the advantages of good reading at low rates, the 
publishers were compelled to continue the supply by any means, foul 
or fair. By far the greater part of their reprints being fictions, com- 
prising the successive novels of Bulwer, Dickens, James, Sue, and Du- 
mas, their readers soon acquired an appetite for fiction which the old 
and approved caterers were unable fully to gratify. The consequence 
was that dozens of “ green-hands” volunteered, and were engaged to 
fill their places. The amount of tales, romances, and novels, which at 
that time deluged the land, is inconceivable. In the weeklies, in the 
dailies, in the Sunday papers, in the monthlies, in the quarterlies, they 
everflowed. You could’nt take upa paper then, without your eye falling 
upon a “ to-be continued” novel. And what taking titles they had !|— 


“The Innocent Pirate, or the Freebooter’s Doom’—The Blood Red 
Knights, or the Sanguinary Shirt’—“ The Demon Ghoul, or the Priva- 
teer of Seventy Six!”—When their day was over in the newspapers, they 
were collected in book-form and given to the world again in suspicious 
looking pamphlets, which were adorned with very yellow covers, and tre- 
mendvasly thrilling cuts. We remember seeing on one of Lippard’snovels 
“The Quaker City,” the representation of a galvanised corpse floating 





down a river in his coffin! The counters of the news-depéts, as the re- 
porters say, fairly groaned with their load of horrors. Milliners’ appren- 
tices, and uneducated young damsels in general, sat up half the night to 
read them; and scores of incipient young butchers voted them “ first- 
chop.” They had a jolly time then, these writers; and have even yet, 
some of them, although the school. as we have said, is evidently on the 
decline. The present rate of issue of cheap novels, as far as we can judge 
from our book table, and the newspaper book advertisements, is about one 
aday! The last two that have fallen under our notice are those at the 
head of this paragraph, and when we say that we have partially read both 
and found in them nothing to distinguish them from myriads of their tribe, 
we have said perhaps all that is necessary. 


Essays on Varrous Sussects. By Cardinal Wiseman. London. 
Dolman. Those who, remembering the public commotion of which Car- 
dinal Wiseman was a the object, and the uproar which, in this 
country directly, and then throughout the civilised world, by a sort of re- 
verberation, his movements out language excited—those who, on this 
account, and also because they know he is an historical character, occu- 
pying a very peculiar position, vacant until now these three hundred 
years, may feel curious to measure the extent of his endowments, and to 
estimate in a — manner the value of his abilities, and the bent of his 
character, will find in these three large volumes abundance of materials to 
help their judgment, and to serve them with a fair criterion. Many of the 
essays—indeed all, we believe, with one exception—were contributed at 
various intervals to publications which, though ably conducted, have never 
enjoyed a large miscellaneous circulation, being supported merely or chiefly 
by the most highly-educated of the Roman Catholic class, whose organs 
and exponents they are in religious politics (if we may so express our- 
selves), as well as in art, science literature. Therefore, though in 
great part reprints, these essays, besides being corrected, retouched and 
improved, will be new to the public. In order to assist in his deliberation 
whether he should peruse this publication, any one who may have asked 
himself is it worth my while? we will give as clear an account of its con- 
tents, and of the character and the value of these as the limits of a brief 
article permit. { 

Before doing this, we would say a word respecting one significant sen- 
tence in the preface. “ I have long ceased,” says the Cardinal, “ to anti- 
cipate fair dealing from those who look upon me as an enemy, and think 
it their duty to treat me as such.” 

We think it our duty to regard the merits and the demerits of works 
that come before us. for review as merits and demerits which ought to be 
impartially, carefully, and conscientiously deseribed. It would be possi- 
ble to treat “an enemy” with justice ; we would have that remembered ; 
but, further, we should think it stupid, as well as dishonest, to reckon any 
author our enemy in the ae, of author. Ifwe had not, as we cer- 
tainly have, a rather better idea of the commonest elements of fair dealing ; 
we have at least a very clear idea of the practical tendencies of criticism, 
when it is well-founded, and when it is not. The interests of literature 
are by no means an entirely despicable consideration to men whose ve 
profession and career it constitutes ; and their own solid credit and ulti- 
mate position count for something in their eyes, even putting out of view 
the losses of a more material description which worthless criticism, gradu- 
ally in some cases, but with inevitable certainty of retribution in all, 
entails on its habitual dispensers. 

Now, the first remark we have to make of Cardinal Wiseman’s present 
work is not, we trust, so diabolically malignant as to evince the predeter- 
mined hostility for which he seems to have made up his mind. It is this: 
that the “ Essays” before us, bad or good, right or wrong, could not possi- 
bly have been written except by a diligent and studious man. Secondly, 
they show that the diligence and love of study of the writer have not been 
vain, but have enabled him to master a very extensive and unusual range 
of erudition. If we add that the severer learning which he displays is ac- 
companied by a full share of general and lighter information, we shall not 
be thought anxious to distort or conceal his acquired endowments. As 
little do we wish to represent the natural gifts, the talent, and the vigour 
with which he uses the instruments or the weapons, which an originally 
ample education, and subsequent research the most unwearied have placed 
at his disposal. To complete the description of his capabilities, it will be 
sufficient to say that whatever intellectual power he possesses, either in 
the attainments of a man who “ lives laborious days,” or as the heritage 
of ization, that power he exerts in no careless manner, but with all 
the uousness, perseverance, and concentration of one who has an in- 
tense will, and a resolute and immovable purpose. With his capacity, 
such as it may be in active life, we have nothing to do. 

We speak of him only in his literary character. As an orator, we sus- 
pect his rank must be extremely inferior to that which, it is said, he held 
as a lecturer, and which we see that he occupies as an essayist. A man 
may reason very closely ; he may state a case clearly—he ay | illustrate 
his position with elegance, fertility, and copiousness—he may throw much 
light on his subject—he may send his hearers away, not only far better in- 
formed respecting the matter about which he speaks, but even admiring 
the speaker: and yet he may be no orator. It would take us too long to 
particularise what fatal deficiencies might exist conjointly with even these 
numerous qualifications. But, in an artistic sense, we will specify one 
which is far more necessary to the orator than to the epic poet, or even to 
the dramatist—we mean unity of effect. ‘“ What shall I say that will 
persuade them?” is the question which the orator asks himself; the one 
only question which he cares practically to solve. ‘‘ How shall I say what 
is most worthy of my subject ?”’ is the question which occupies the solici- 
tude both of the essayist and of the lecturer. It is much in temperament ; 
and by temperament, as well as by the effect of his studies and his habits, 
Cardinal Wiseman is a greatexponent or essayist. An orator, we venture 
to surmise, he is not. 

The three volumes before us are so arranged that they resemble three 
separate series of treatises. The first volume is devoted to theology, and 
to controversy in their more durable phases. It will interest very few, 
except professed divines, who will, doubtless, find in it much that will ex- 
cite their astonishment. so lightly and easily are wielded the most pon- 
derous arms. The opening article discusses the question of the genuine- 
ness of John 1, v. 7—a text proving the doctrine of the age In the 
last century this text was impugned with great noise. The other essays 
of the volume are devoted to similar subjects. 

The second volume is all about the Tractarians, who are assailed, though 
(and this is true of the whole work) in terms of civility. 

General readers, who wish to judge of Cardinal Wiseman’s capabilities 
in literature, will be chiefly attracted by the third volume, in which the 
polemical tone is dropped, and several miscellaneous topics are discussed. 
Of course, even here, much is found which might be expected from the pen 
of a zealous prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, who can never forget 
the subject dearest to him. But, still, there is abundance of those literary 
qualities which, on subjects so general, are sure to afford pleasure. Who- 
ever, in the matter of *‘ St. Peter’s Chair,” has read only Lady Morgan’s 
attack upon the Cardinal, will find it well worth his while to look at the 
other side of the question, and to examine the Cardinal’s statement in 
turn. Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Dickens will also discover something that 
concerns them in one of the essays of this volume. 

On the whole, we must admit that it is by no means necessary to be a 
Roman Catholic in order to feel an interest in the productions of, perhaps, 
the first linguist living—an Oriental scholar of extraordinary and un- 
questioned eminence—and a general author whose thoughts are original, 
and whose language is perspicuous, dignified and forcible ——-London Vews. 


THe PaNTROPHEON ; oR History oF Feop anp rrs Preraration. By A. 
Soyer. Embellished with forty-one Plates. London. Simpkin. A 
world of eaters is no longer to pine in want of the history and science of its 
most universal and necessary, not to say its noblest faculty. “Let me not 
burst in ignorance” has long been the inarticulate cry of a race in whom, 
whatever a Carlyle may protest to the contrary, soul and stomach are 
identical. The nineteenth century, fruitful of so many things, was not to 
pass without responding to the demand ; and Alexis Soyer was the man 
predestined to the achievement. He says— 

“In the year 1846 I published a work on cookery, entitled The Gastronomic 
Regenerator, which was vary successful. At page 6501 observed, that if any 
author were to write a work on the history of food and cookery, it would not 
ouly be very interesting, but an extremely useful production. No one, however, 
having entertained my suggestion, I determined to undertake the task; and, 
after several years of deep study and perseverance, have completed this volum- 
inous work.” 

History, poetry, philosophy, and art, the records of revealed religion 
and the profane writers of all ages and nations, are laid under contribution 
for the production of this compendium of the most vital interests of the 
“natural man.” The historian of food has set about his vast task under 
a deep sense of its importance and responsibility. He goes systematically 
through a whole course of nutrition, vegetable, animal, and drinkable, its 
history and properties, and the chronicles of the table. Every assertion, 
from the first eulogium on agriculture, as the most primitive commence- 





ment of the science of edible productiveness, down to the last incident of 





the Roman banquet, which, with the of a connoisseur and 
ogi and the retive power of pos, be conjures up from the 


1 

past, is verified by an accurate re ev: in the | of 
the human species to an adequate sa of eatinas is traceable fn a 
copious index. Henceforward we shall eat and drink intelligently. Whe- 


ther cabbage or melon, olive or apple, pig, ox, or if ( 

tious restaurateur substitute that delicacy. of tease for the 

veal,) chieken or peacork, rabbit or wild boar, or the exhaustleas 
of beverage, our pabulum will be rich in historical and moral fan. = 


and in the process of masticati 
ad imtoary roby, ation, we shall, as it were, “read, learn, 
e style with whose aid M. Soyer rises to the level of his theme 
takes of the stately march of Gibbon and the ironic wit of Voltaire. fis 
true that he has adopted a different branch of history ; but he does not 
forget that he too is an historian. Of his own art, the art which forms his 
- t, he age tn words of imposing sound and an adequate number of 
ey! ary be magiric art, gastrophagic annals, a gastronomic conquest, 
‘s ous reflective appreciation of gastronomic productions, callnasy 
art’ x ric archives—such are the terms which he loves to bestow 
upon ence, its records, and professors, England, ounce furnished 
Anglo-Saxon providence with a sufficiency of “spits, knives, plates, 
dishes,” was “ marching with giant strides towards civilization.” The 
teeth oe hagic — ;” and a recent uet of the Em- 
peror nch evinced the “ incredi resources magina 
as he oe nn “aml _— whe “we 
ts magniloquence and professional enthusiasm, considerable 
entertainment and a large number of facts may be found in M. Soyer’s 
volume. The plates too, in the invention of some among which also he 
has a share, are ment well introduced, though not well executed. In 


virtue of this book, M. Soyer takes rank as the high-priest of b 
goddess Victua, not only for the practical rites an tous bat For the 


expounding, preaching, and glorifying as well.— Spectator. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue Brrax GaLtery.—Although several months have slipped away, 
since this collection was transplanted from the attic regions of the So- 
ciety Library to a more convenient position at the corner of Thirteenth 
Street and Broadway, we have hitherto omitted to chronicle the fact, and 
to congratulate our up-town readers on now having so agreeable a lounge 
in their midst. The omission has been an oversight. 

It is now something more than a year since Mr. Bryan returned to this 
country, with the truly national object of establishing a Public Gallery. 
A long residence in Europe, and the possession of an ample private for- 
tune, had enabled him to gather together a rate collection of pictures. 
He commenced accumulating them in the first instance—as most indivi 
dual collectors do—for his own gratification. But what originated sim- 
ply in a love of Art, and was the fascinating employment of his fortune 
and his leisure, became in course of time an absorbing pursuit. Years 
and opportunities bring experience ; and diligent application to the one 
object initiated Mr. Bryan into all the mysteries, tricks, and chicancery, 
of picture-speculation. The best juages of old pictures are not the ama- 
teurs and artists, but the dealers who make a business out of them. They 
study the peculiarities of masters, until they detect them as unerringly as 
experts do hand-writing. They are in fact the only men—where they can 
be trusted—whose judgment can be safely relied on. But so much of this 
minute and particular knowledge did Mr. Bryan acquire, as to become a 
match for the shrewdest old dealer in the purlicus of the Louvre or the 
Piazza di Spagna ; and he was as well known in Paris, the great mart for 
the purchase of works of art, for his quick eye and discriminating judg- 
ment, as any member of that notable fraternity. The political state of 
Europe, during the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, was also unusually fa- 
vourable for the acquisition of pictures. The Revolutions in Paris and in 
other parts of the continent produced great convulsions in society. They 
led to the breaking-up of many wealthy and noble families, so. that works 
of Art that had remained undisturbed for centuries were brought to the 
hatter, Pictures of great value were sold in very considerable num- 
bers ; whilst, owing to the general derangement of affairs and the scarcity 
of money, there were, with the exception of the English, very few buyers 
in the market. Mr. Bryan was one of that fortunate few ; and he made 
large additions to his previous purchases. The happy opportunity was 
afforded, during this period, of getting those early pictures, beginning 
with Guido of Sienna in 1220, and coming down to Perugino the master 
of Raphael in 1524, which constitute the most rare and curious portion 
‘of his gallery, and which were previously inaccessible to a purchaser. 

As these works exhibit the early progress of painting through the three 
centuries before Raphael, and are therefore an invaluable foundation for 
a Public Gallery, the idea occurred to Mr. Bryan of bringing them over 
to this country, together with his otherwise large collection, and devot- 
ing himself to the establishment in this city, of a permanent gallery, as a 
nucleus around which might hereafter be gathered something approximat- 
ing. to the galleries of Europe. With that vie he threw it open to the 
public, content if it simply paid the expense of exhibiting it. For the 
credit of New York we regret to say, that even this has not been the fact; 
and that this public-epirited gentleman, so far, bas bad to bear a very 
considerable portion of the expense himeelf. It is fortunate that he is able 
to do so, and is beyond the wants and necessities of a mere exhibitor for 
profit. He evidently thinks more of the public, than they think of him. 
But let him bide his time. American sight-seers have yet to learn that a 
picture gallery is not to be grasped in a single visit ; that the enjoymento 
fine pictures lies in the frequent contemplation of them, and in the graduai 
perception of beauties unperceived at first ; that in short the pleasure 
imparted by a genuine work of Art is heightened upon every view of it, 
and is never fully exhausted. Such is the feeling entertained amongst 
Europeans who frequent their public galleries ; and such will be the 
case here as opportunities multiply, and we get beyond the taste for 
meretricious works that catch the eye, but leave no impress on the mind. 

Having said thus much of Mr. Bryan and his object, we might add some 
particulars respecting the contents of his gallery; but we have already 
devoted considerable space to this purpose, in the Albion of the 23rd of 
October, last year, and three successive numbers. We will only add 
therefore that the visitor must not expect to see a collection composed of 
chefs d’euvres. He will not find the Transfiguration of Raphael nor the 
Bull of Paul Potter. Such pictures are the property of Kings or of Na- 
tions. He will find however a number of genuine works by celebrated 
masters, that he can study with profit and pleasure. He will find the va- 
rious Schools of Painting tolerably well represented, and some pictures 0 
such high merit as to induce the connoisseur to wonder how Mr. Bryan 
became possessed of them. In short, if he have either curiosity or taste in 
matters pertaining to this branch of Art, be will be most amply repaid 
for the time bestowed in repeated visits to the Bryan Gallery. 

SaLe or Mopern Evouise Pamrios.— We invite the attention of our 
readers to an advertisement elsewhere, announcing a sale of seventy works 
by well-known British artists. From personal knowledge of the importer’s 
taste and judgment, and of the pains bestowed in the selection of these 
pictures, we can recommend tbe amateur to examine them, and attend the 
sale. 





——es--- 


PARIS GOSSIP. 

Much amusement has been furnished us during the past week by the 
sudden assumption of splendid retinue and state adopted by our old friend 
Benaiad, the banker of Tunis. His friends have, no doubt, deemed it 
wisest for him to emerge from the obscurity in which he bas been living, 
in consequence of the late publicity he has been compelled to give in 
own defence of bis immense wealth and fabulous resources. One of the 
most magnificent hotels in Paris is wont 4 fitting up under bis own 





inspection for his habitation this winter. He bas purchased the hotel 
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Collot for the sum of three millions, and is decorating it entirely in the 
Oriental fashion. The paintings are all from the of the first artists 


in France, the arabesques being chiselled by native artists from the envi- 
rons of Tunis. This little old man, who has been an object of so much in- 
terest of late, arrived here some two years ago, introduced and protected 
. Lesseps, the uncle of the Empress. His first t was that of the 
extreme simplicity, bordering, indeed, on poverty ; bis costume being 
that of the lower order of Mussulmans—very poor, and not scrupulously 
lean—his turban bound tightly over his brow, and his jacket of the coar- 
sest materials, whilst his naked, horny heels protra from hie old 
babouches would inspire anything but interest in the ms of the 
elegant company frequenting the house of M. de Lesseps while his friend 
Benaiad was a guest there. However, when soon after his arrival he pur- 
chased the property of the Duc de Montmorency for the enormous sum of 
thirty millions, his jacket no longer appeared so mean, nor his turban so 
regret, nor his beels so horny as before, and he was forthwith sought after 
flattered into advancing capital and taking shares in divers enterpri- 
ses wherein some of the most elegant and refined gentlemen of Christendom 
are endeavouring to improve the remnant of the property acquired by their 
ancestors—perhaps in fighting with the Tarks—who knows? The name of 
Benaiad is certainly associated in business of this nature with some of 
those most distinguished in the Crusades, This worthy individual was not 
long ago a district tax-gatherer to the Bey of Tunis ; bis manner of collect- 
ing taxes, whatever it was, appears to have peen so satisfactory to the 
Bey, that in an incredibly short space of time he was enabled with the 
a assistance to set up the great bank at Tunis, about which so much 
has been made of late. 
to be anything but an enviable one on the Coast of Barbary, and under pre- 
tence of visiting the branch establishments he has founded both at Mar- 
seilles and Lyons, Benaiad obtained leave of absence from the Bey. 
Having been wise enough to leave the Coast of Barbary, be is of course 
too wise ever to return ; and the honest Bey, although grieving with * his 
devoted slave.” at the length of time he is compelled to be absent, still 
hopes for his counsel in the matter of tax-gathering, which seems no longer 
to progress in the Beyship of Tunis with so mach approbation as formerly. 
Meanwhile Benaiad having withdrawn part of his capital from the Bank 
of Tunis, bis faithful friend the Bey has given him a gentle warning to 
refund it on the instant or his vast possessions in mines and olive plavta- 
tions will be immediately confiscated. Thereupon the honest banker 
hastened to restore the six millions he had substracted from the bank, and 
while he is looking out for a purchaser for the mines and olive trees, he is 
more busy than ever in decorating the hotel Coliot and in improving the 
vast property he bas purchased of the Duc de Montmoreney, who as every- 
body knows, bears the title of First Christian Baron! Now is there not a 
amerry demon for ever meddling with tbe affairs of men? 

The arrival! of Father S——— to take part in the conferences of the 
Archevéché, has given rise to some little comment in the religious world. 
This individual, whose history has made his doings of importance to all 

are interested in religious affairs, is of most especial interest at 

this moment. He is an Englishman by birth, and was once known in the 

hi circles of European society as one of the gayest, most gallant, and 

wittiest of hie countrymen. His retirement from the world and his pro- 

fession of monastic vows at the Abbey of St. A was one of the great 

events of the fashionable world in 1823, The circumstances which occa 
sioned this determination were possessed of a romantic interest, which, in 
spite of the years which have passed since then, still cling around his 
name and cause a certain mouvement de curiosité whenever be visits Pe 
ris. While he was travelling towards Spain he chanced to be staying at 
Bayoane—where happened to be quartered a certain regiment under sus- 
picion of secret adherence to the Empire. Whenever this was the case the 
Officers were regarded with fear and distrust by the authorities of the 
place—they were constantly eugaged in broil and tumult, and became the 
source of much trouble to the town. A ball took place at the prétecture 
at which young S was invited. His reputation for wit and bravery 
had preceded him and the reports of his enormous wealth added to the in- 
terest he inspired. The ball was given in honor of the birthday of the 
Duchers d’Angouléme, and the daughter of the mayor, une of the most 
beautiful girls of the place appeared, as the leading belle on the occasion, 
crowned with a wreath of lilies and her corsage decorated witha bouquet 
of the same flower. Young Mr. S stood opposite to her in the qua- 
drille—and os as she passed him in the figure of the dance, the bouquet 
of lilies fell at his feet. He hastened to pick it up and handed it with 
courteous gallantry to the fair owner—but as she stretched forth her hand 
it was repulsed by ber partner, who with a look of defiance dragged the 
eee hurriedly back to her place, while the poor girlimplored Mr. 

with a supplicating glance to take no more heed of the matéer, 

Her partner was one of the officers who had evidently sulkily obey 
the command of his superior to dance with the mayor’s daughter, and who 
had displayed bis vexation inthe manner described. Young S saw 
all this at a glance, and with the greatest coolness bowing to the young 
lady he placed the bouquet at his button-hole and continued the aance. 
Of course, not a moment was suffered to elapse after the breaking up of 
the quadrille before a message was sent to young S , and a meeting 
was arranged to take place on the instant in a retired part of the court- 
yard ef the Prefecture still known as the champ clos of Father S 

he combatants fought with swords, the young officer was an expert 
fencer, Mr. S but an indifferent one. After one or two passes the 
officer whe had recovered his good humour, exclaimed gaily, “ Ah, Mon- 
sieur, vous n’étes pas fort, you will soon be touched.” “ Zit vous, Mon- 
sieur, vous serez bientét mort,” was the reply of young S whose 
English blood was aroused, and as he spoke his adversary fell dead at his 
feet, pierced through his heart, it is said with such unerring aim that he 
never even moved or groaned. Mr. S attempted not to escape. 
He gave himself up to age The horror of the deed seemed to take pos- 
pod xt of his mind, and Ys believed never to have left himsince. The sen- 
tence was light, for the regiment was hated in the town, and the event 
was regarded as a kind of retribution for the insolence of which at various 
times the officers had been guilty. Mr. S was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisoument. He petitioned to pass the time in a religious house, 
which request was immediately granted, and he was conveyed to the Mo- 
mastery of Saint A , which he has never quitted since thatday. He 
is now superior of that establishment, much beloved by the order, and, 
although still preserving the character for wit and bumour which formerly 
distinguished him, has risen by study to be one of the first theologians of 
the day. His counsel is frequently sought in matters of difficulty, and bis 
being summoned to the coming conclave is considered sufficient proof of 
the peril in which the church is placed, and the momentous nature of the 
questions about to be discussed. — Paris letter, Sep. 8. 
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THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER FOR 1853. 


Wednesday (the 14th ult.) set in as became a mighty social festival. 
The earth was cool and fragrant, and the turf elastic with the genial mois- 
ture of Monday night. From far and near, as early as the dawn, groups 
of pleasure-seckers-destined to find in profusion that which they sought 
—thronged the thoroughfares of Doncaster. London, having breakfasted 
at home, was there by noon--reading its matutinal papers by the way. 
The town was astir with wholesome excitement. The running ground was 
green asan emerald. Some new architectural appurtenances bad been 

ided—as a new weighing-room, clerkly chambers for the offitials, the 
ys, and the literary gentlemen. Such was the order of their condi- 
tions, and it must be said the arr. ts for the mise en scene were car- 
ried out as well as could be expected. The telegraph machinery was com- 
the names of the horses, the riders, the fashion of each race as it 

was finished, and the time it occupied, all duly set forth, gratis. 

The opening exhibition was a match for a hundred, between Cheddar 
and Senorita—if such an encounter on the course may so be called, where- 
in one is backed to beat the other with any odds you may be pleased to 
ask. They laid 4to1 Cheddar won, and he did—Lord Glasgow, or rather 
his mare, losing—as the custom of confederacy is, too generally between 
the and his cavalry—No 1, for Butler, in a canter. Then followed 
the Municipal Stakes—200 sovereigns each for two-year-olds, seven sub- 
scribers, half forfeit--ran a trio. ing youngsters, there was a bit of a 
gambol before they went to work. When they did, in a brilliant bit, Boi- 
ardo was the winner, as it pleased his jock—No. 2, Butler, in a canter. 
And now here isthe world-wide topic of gossip and speculation--the w/ti- 
amatissimum of the susing Pits ane Doncaster St. Leger. It had ninety- 
SEs us pages chante ee "Bp be coge 1 = ae eg started. It 

pages roal merely to epitomise the on dils, dod 
demonstrations, doubts, despairs, by which it was heralded to the A 
vance. First \et it be remembered how the market ruled at the eleventh 


hour. There will, of course, be various quotations of the averages—the 
«safest general price will be the field West Australian, for choice ; 
4 to 2 against Sittingbourne, 8 to 1 Reiver, and also Rataplan ; 10 


€o 1 Cineas, and 50 tu 1 Balrownie. But the betting was languid to inan- 
ition. Offers were made to back the field, as aforesaid, against the crack. 
Midas of the ring, however, it was understood, had declared he would 
lay another sixpeuce against him, and trade was very dull. The pa- 
rade iu presence was both graceful and gracious. It was notorious bas 
ur” was the watchword—that true and honest the tug of chival- 


7 
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e position of a rich man, however, appears | pe 





i meruit erat.” Fair and friendly was the 
muster at the post—the flag fell—and with the signal away flew the elite 
of England’s year olds. 

The first over the road was Cineas, and then Feversham closed and 
caught him, and made the running for his stable confederate. He led u 
the hill—the pace here falling off, Cobnut, according to his y’s princi- 

le, putting his best foot foremost. At this int Australian was sixth. 
Whatever changes may have occurred while they were out of sight, Sit- 
tingbourne led down the fall, and over the flat to the Red House, As 
well as the eye can decide when horses are rounding a turn at speed, it 
seemed that Lord John Scott’s horse had got to the front, but instantly 
foreshortened in the straight run for home—it was impossible to place the 
ruck. Inside the distance it became evident that the race then lay with 
the Reiver, next the rails, and West Australian, outside—his position for 
the Derby. Stride for stride—all the field but these two now beaten— 
Sittingbourne wholly done with all hope—they charged past the Grand 
Stand. Here Butler took his horse by the head, shook him, sent him right 
away three lengths clear of everything, and won such a St. Leger as never 
greeted the green common of Doncaster during the last thirty-five of its 
anniversaries. Butler, cantered home first, by three lengths ; Reiver 
second ; beating Rataplan, third—carrying a cart-load of dead weight— 
by four lengths ; and Balrownie fourth ; with a long-drawn-out procession 
bebind him. 

Those who witnessed the Great Northern Stakes for 1853—in the belief 
of one whose opportunity and experience may give him claim to express 
an opinion on the parses in the winner of them, probably the most 

rfect race-horse in all the characteristics and essentials of his kind, that 
the world has yet known. He has won, without effort, the three greatest 
races of his year. Emilius was a paragon of muscular intensity ; Plenipo- 
tentiary was a flying quadruped-Hercules ; Bay Middleton, an Antinuous 
of his race ; Crucifix, a Camilla upon four legs; West Australian—the 
ideal of the thorough blood that England has organised for the combina- 
tion in grace and perfection of all the highest conceivable properties of 
the horse—is a union of the excellences of all those matchless coursers. 
He is a type of Olympic chivalry—meet subject—would the essay were 
worthier !—for this tributary memoir of a memorable St. Leger. 


rous onset would be—* 





“ PUNCH’S” ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Enquirinc Mrxp (Finsbury) requests that we will give him an his- 
torical sketch of Philosophy generally, with biographies of its principal 
professors, and an analysis of their corresponding or contradicting tenets. 
He also wants to know what is good for corns, and he particularly desires 
answers to bot!) his requisitions this week.—On the first point we must re- 
fer him to any Encyclopwdist, and on the second to any Chiropodist. 


Amor Virrotis is informed that we cannot tell him where to get skele- 
ton keys made. 


Saucy Luzy.—The best cosmetic is health. Rise early, take exercise, 
read Punch, and be asleep before dark, and you will not need ‘“ washes,” 
which, as the Vicar of Wakefleld says, do no end of mischief. But if you 
must use anything of the kind, a little cantharides and mustard, rubbed 
into a paste with turpentine, laid on over night, and the face washed with 
sulphuric acid in the morning, will probably produce an alteration. But, 
Lizzy, on no account use it, unless made up by a chemist. 


A Youturvu. Aspirer.—We happen, at this moment, to want neither 
* peotry” nor “ a boy as can black boots and run errands,” but should a 
vacancy occur in either department we will bear you in mind. Your 
‘‘ Lines to the two Warrens” scarcely do justice either to the Blacking or 
the Blackwood one. 


ARcHIMEDES.— Yes, logarithms and decimals mean the same thing, and 
to reduce decimals into the concrete formula of logarithms, it is only ne 
cessary to extract the cube root and take the middle term (of course omit- 
ting fractions) until the tangents have for their basis the sine of the com- 
plement. Any charity boy could show you the process. 


S. F. (Leeds).—We are surprised at such ignorance in a place of pro- 
gress like Leeds. The Letters of Junius were not written by any man, 
buat by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who conveyed them to the press 
through her friend John Evelyn, author of the poem of Silver (on which 
Phillips founded his, of the Splendid Shilling), and she took the name of 
Junius as a sort of joke, because at the time of writing them she wore one 
of the Brutus crops introduced at the French Revolution. 


Her-at-Law.—We are afraid we cannot assist you in tracing your re- 
lative. There was, we think, a person named Smith living either in Clap- 
ham or Shoreditch during the early part of the present century, apd you 
might search the registries of the churches there. It may aid you in iden 
tifying the party, if we add that he wasin the habit of smoking a good 
deal on Saturday evenings. We shall be happy if our information enables 
yon to recover your estate and title. 


Runic.—Your lines are very pretty, and shall appear as soon as ever 
we can make room for them, probably in September or October, 1873. 
You need not wait until their appearance before sending the game. 


Murray.—We do not profess to be weatherwise, but we believe that it 
has been observed, that before rain swallows fly high, dogs are unusually 
brisk and active and will not eat grass, waterfowl keep on the surface of 
the water, fish bite greedily, toads disappear, and sheep and cattle seem 
remarkably calm and comfortable. We can hardly tell you “how to 
avert the consequences of rain,” but a good deal might be done by staying 
within doors. 

A Morner.—Your excuse is a common one, but it is your business to 
know that he is out. Respecting the demand of your youngest son for 
cigar money and a latch key, we think you perfectly justified in refusing 
either until he is eight years old. And though we consider all coercion as 
objectionable, we cannot blame you for fastening the street door top bolt, 
which is above his reach, to prevent his going alone to Vauxhall at half- 
past eleven at night. But beware of severity, and talk to him of the 
beauty of virtue, and the social advantages of subordination. 


Backrin.—Sturgeon abound in the Hampstead ponds, but as they be- 
long to the Lord of the Manor, Sir T. M. Wilson, no one will fish for them. 
We have ourselves taken salmon, in the New River, of from sixty to eighty 
pounds, but the tall iron railings sadly interfere with the artistic throw 
of the fly. We doubt whether the fine trout you describe can be caught in 
Peerless Pool. From off the terrace of the Houses of Parliament, now 
that the session is over, anglers are seen hooking John Doreys and smelts 
daily, but it is stated that the fag ends of the members’ cigars have given 
them a cabbagy flavour. 

Heyry E. (Walton).—How can that be? The square of the half of any 
chord of a circle is equal to the product of the sagitte of the opposite ares, 
that is, the segments of the diameter bisecting the chord, or the versed 
sines of half the opposite arcs. From this the Jews argue, and we agree 
with Colonel Sibthorp in thinking they argue rightly, that no man can, by 
self-measurement, get a decent fit from a tailor. 


Jeune PuiosorHe.—Matter is, no doubt, as you contend, an integral 
part of cognate consciousness ; but do not push this law to an absurdity. 
If homogeneous self-antipathies come into conflict with inchoate ration- 
alism, where will you draw the line between casuality and causality? 
Hadn’t you better shut up? 


Anxious Jemma.—-There is no rule as to the number of clergymen re- 
quisite at a wedding. One able-bodied clerk in orders can do all that is 
necessary. The * assisting system”’ is a ridiculous custom, introduced by 
the Puseyites, by way of assimilating the ceremony to that of Rome. At 
the same time, we admit that a clergyman has a hard duty to perform in 
managing some couples, and it is probably in these cases that he calls in 
extra hands. Look at the announcements with that idea in your mind. 

Sicut-Seex.—You may walk into Buckingham Palace whenever you 
please, and without any ticket. But when you enter the rooms in which 
any of the Royal Family are sitting. you should put out your cigar, and 
politeness, if not loyalty, dictates your making some complimen Te- 
mark on the elegance of the building. If you have apples or other fruit 
in your pocket, you may offer them to the younger Princes and Prin- 
cesses ; but we believe there is an objection to their R. H. accepting slices 
of cocoa-nut, or toffy. 

Puzz_ep.— We have so repeatedly explained that R. S. 7. P., on a note 
of invitation, means “ Write and Say Vether you’ll be Present,”’ that we 
are tired of answering the inquiry. 

Quvery.—You are wrong. Sardanapalus is accented on the middle syl- 
lable ; Zante is a dissyllable ; Chobham is pronounced Cobham ; theatre 
is accented on the a; Phaeton is sounded fee-a-ton; and Mr. Disraeli as 
Mr. De Hisreelly. Attend to these niceties if you would be supposed to 
have lived in good society. 

A Yovxo Hovsexeerer.—In September pickle garlic, parsnips, and 
spinach, and pour vinegar into each of your marmalade pots, to prevent 
fermentation. Smear the frames of hog! looking-glasses and pictures 
with tar and treacle; and be careful t dat the pantry doors and windows 
are left open at nights, as the autumn air of the garden is cold for the cats, 





If you have beer in the house, drink it. 





Trr ror Tat.—Once—we care not to look back and see the preeire 
date—we had occasion to take the Revd. Henry Ward Beecher to task, in 
a matter arising from an Atlantic voyage. We offer him now to our 
readers in a more acceptable guise ; for, to our thinking, there is as much 
appropriateness as entertainment, in the subjoined extract from his pen. 
The Christian Herald and Messenger had, it seems, published the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

Henry WakD BeecuEr.—We see a notice that this distinguished preacher 
has received a present of $15,000, to secure him a summer residence in the 
country. We trust he will be able to receive all the adulation, and all the 
wealth that his friends pour upon him, and yet retain the humility, the simpli- 
city, the faith and ardour of an “ embassador for Christ.” But unless we are 
deceived, there is a great deal of danger in such circumstances. 

The witty clergyman, thus assailed, responded thus in the columns of 
the Independent, of which paper we believe that he is the editor. 


I. We thank our friend for this well-meant kindness. We no longer 
resist that decree of the American public, which makes a man’s privacy a 
nd for newspapers to angle in ; and which allows them to hang up for 
nspection the details of domestic affairs, like articles on exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace. As we never have had the above $15,000 given us, that 
is not likely to hurt us. But the meddling with our domestic and private 
affairs is much more real, and much more dangerous to our grace,—the 
grace of good nature, at any rate. Our cradle, our nursery, our ward- 
robe, our parlour, our house, our lecture-room, in turn, furnish para- 
graphs. Religious newspapers publish them almost without inquiry, espe- 
cially if they smack of eccentricity. Rolling stones may gather no moss ; 
but rolling stories do. 

II. A few friends have enabled us to purchase a farm in Lenox, Berk- 
shire County, Mass., which the deeds, with great definiteness, say contains 
“ninety six acres more or dess.”” We gave for farm and farm buildings, 
$4,500. For the crops, stock, implements, &c,, $1,000 more. Total, 
$5,500. Any person in search of useful information can have farther 
particulars, as to terms of payment, and any other private publicities, by 
personal application to us. 

III. As we are receiving numerous letters of application from persons 
who wish to conduct our farm for us, we would inform all who are anxious 
to know, that we have happily secured our brother in law to reside upon 
the place, conduct it, and relieve us of all care and responsibility. He is 
a young man of about 30 years of age ; reasonably good looking ; mar- 
ried, and has three promising children—two girls and one boy. An 
facts concerning Ais private affairs may be directed to Oliver Bullard, 
Lenox, Mass. 

IV. We are receiving numerous nopipetiens by letter, and by person, 
for donations of money, on the ground that now we are rich; and that a 
man who has received $15,000 ought to testify his gratitude to the public 
+ her esa instalments to individuals. Such persons will please see above 

0. 2. 

But if that be not satisfactory, we are willing to contribute for the 
next five years, every cent of our share of net profits of our farm to 
charitable uses. We will notify all interested when the dividends are to 
be declared. 

V. As the public may find out some other of our private difficulties, and 
accuse us of a want of frankness in this statement, we proceed to inform 
them of some other facts—for the time is near at hand, in which public 
men will be obliged to imitate the Banks, and give a weekly exhibition of 
their whole condition. 

We are troubled tv know whether to build at all or not. The prinei- 
pal difficulty consists in the means of paying for the house if we build one, 
At present we are not half as certain about the means as the newspapers 
are. 

Next, we find that our economy and our desire of room, are at logger- 
heads. We have marked and remarked; we have tried two architects, and 
they have planned and replanned ; and we find that it is impossible to 
build a large house with alittle money. It is a great pity that itisso, but 
80 it is. 

Then we are at a dead stand about the material. whether it shall be 
wood or stone, Stone of the finest quality is close at hand, and very 
cheap ; but there are moral reasons, aa well as some others. For, the best 
stone is a kind of marble ; and a marble country house,- that would ruin 
any minister’s reputation. And so everytbing stands still. Well, the 
winter is before us. Something may turn up yet. We are determined te 
keep an eye upon the newspapers, so that, if any good luck befall us, we 
may find it out, Above all we shall anxiously watch, in them, the pro- 
gress of this cottage. 

CuanGEs IN PaRLIAMENT.—The following correct list of the alterations 
which have occurred since the General Election in 1852, will doubtless be 
acceptable to our readers. The list only notices the changes which have 
actually been made, asin some instances the former members were return- 
ed again, but these we have not taken into account :— 

Abingdon—Lord Norreye, in the room of General Caulfield, deceared. 
Berwick-on- Tweed—Meesrs. Forster and Stapleton unseated by committee 
but Mr Forster was re-elected, and Mr. Majoribanks chosen as the other 
member. Bridgenorth—Mr. Jobn Pritchard instead of Sir R. Pigot, un- 
seated by committee. Blackburn—Mr. J. Feilden instead of Mr. Eccles, 
unseated for bribery. Bury St. Edmund’s—Mr. Oakes in the room of 
Mr. J. Stuart, appointed Vice-Chancellor, Chatham—Captain Vernon 
instead of Sir F. Smith, unseated for bribery and treating. Captain Ver- 
non, however, resigned the seat, and Sir J. Sterling was afterwards elected. 
Clitheroe--Mr. Wilson unseated ; Mr. J. T. W. Aspinall returned, but 
also unseated for bribery and treating, and Mr. Starkie returned. Corn- 
wall (West)—Mr. M. Williams instead of Mr. Pendarves, deceased.— 
Carlow (County)—Captain Bunbury in the room of Colonel Bruen, 
deceased. Carlow (City)—Mr. Alexander for Mr. Sadleir ; but on new 
election, July 7, Mr. Sadleir was returned in opposition to Mr. Somers. 
Cork ( City)—Mr. Francis Bernard Beamish in the room of Mr. Serjeant 
Marphy, appointed a Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court im 
England. Derby—Mr. L. Heyworth instead of Mr. T. B. Horstall, unseat- 
ed for bribery and treating. Durham-~Lord A. Vane in the room of Mr. 
Grainger, deceased, but unseated for bribery, and Mr. Mowbray chosen 
instead. Derbyshire (North)—Mr. Evans accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and Mr. W. P, Thornhill returned in opposition to Mr. Evans, jun. 
Edinburgh (County )—Earl| of Dalkeith in the room of Sir John Hope, 
deceased. Harwich—Mr. Peacocke unseated, and Mr. Bagshaw returned 
in opposition to Mr. Fraser. Hudder: ficld—Mr. Stansfielc unseated, and 
Lord Viscount Goderich returned ; Lord Goderich had been previously 
ejected from Hull for bribery and treating by agents. Lancaster—Mr. 
T. Greene instead of Mr. R. B, Armstrong, unseated for bribery and treat- 
ing by agents. Liverpoo/——Mesers. Horstall and Liddell instead of Mesers. 
Turner and Forbes Mackenzie, unseated on similar grounds. Lesburn— 
Mr. Smyth for Sir J. E. Tennent, appointed one of the Secretaries to the 
Board of Trade ; Mr. Smyth since dead. Maidstone—Mr. Lee instead of 
Mr. Dodd, ejected by committee. Morpeth—Sir George Grey, in the room 
of the Hon. E. Howard. Merthyr a Bruce in the room of Sir 
J. Guest, deceased. Oldham--Mr. W. J. Fox instead of Mr. Duncuft, 
de-ewed. Oafor t (City)--Mr. Cardwell, for Sir P. Wood. Peterdoro’— 
Mr. T. Hankey, jan., in the room of Mr.G. H. Whalley, unseated on the 
ground of bribery and treating, but returned again; he was, however, 
again unseated, on the ground of eying d to sit in consequence of bri- 
bery. P/ymouth—Mr. Palmer for Mr. C. J. Mare, ejected on the ground. 
of personal bribery. Stamford—Lord Robert Gascoigne Cecil instead 
of the Right Hon. J. C. Herries, retired from political life. Stroud—Mr. 
E. Horsman in the room of Lord Moreton (now Earl Ducie.) Stafford- 
shire (South)—The Right Hon. R. Littleton in the room of General An- 
son, appointed Commander-in-Chief in Bengal. Taunton—Sir J. W. 
Ramsden in the room of Mr. Mills, ejected for bribery and pon tf 
Tavistock—Mr. Phillimore in the room of Mr. Carter, not duly qualified. 
Tralee—Mr. Daniel O’Connell in the room of Mr. Maurice O’Connell 
deceased. Worcestershire ( West )—Lord Elmley in the room of General 
Lygon (now Lord Beauchamp.) 





Tue Works at Westminster Patace.—Ascending the noble flight of 
steps from Westminster-hall to the porch, the effect of the lofty arches is 
exceedingly fine ; the height from the pavement of the porch to the crown 
of the vault is 65 feet. The t window, which is about 48 feet bigh in 
the centre, and 25 feet wide, will be filled with stained glass before the 
next meeting of Parliament : the glass is now being executed in the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Hardman. Looking externally, the small turrets next the 
window contain a series of sculptured figures; namely, that on the left 
hand. and beginning at the top, Edward III,, Queen Philippa, St. George, 
and St. Andrew; and the turret on the right, Henry Vil., Elizabeth of 
York, St. Patrick, and St. Stephen. The four canopied niches forming 
the termination of the gable contain statues of four monarchs, during 
whose reign this and the adjoining buildings were erected, namely. William 
Rufus with bis face towards Westminster Hall, Edward the Confes: or 
en’s Hall and cloisters, William IV. facing west, 
the Victoria Power. The royal arms, the 
Ireland, and Scotland, badges, and names, 
parts of the fagade. The want 


looking towards St. Ste 
and Queen Victoria looking to 
separate insignia of Eugland, 

form the sculptured adornments of other 


4 P < 
we 
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by the way, in the sculptured work adorning the of Parlia- 
pb on seems to ue a subject of regret ;-there 7 ttle to find out. 
We would have had it present a noble in stone which men of all 


poem 

countries could translate. The Victoria Tower is advancing slowly, but 
steadily ; height of about 20 feet has been carried up daring the t 

by Mr. Jay. The top of it is now 180 feet from the j and 
completed it will be more than 300 feet! Between this tower and 
St. Stephen’s porch a of buildin in being pat up to contalls eens 
and committe-rooms for the peers, h will shut out from view the ex- 
terior of the House of Lords, now seen in Old Palace-yard, and t 
a handsome facade to the road, four storeys in height, with a clock-tower 
in the centre, 120 feet from the Oriel windows, alternating with 
windows in recesses, with balconies before them, will give life and variety 
to this front. It will terminate almost in a point, containing a ; 
next the approach to St. Stephen’s Hall (with which it will communicate 
on the ground-floor), 80 as not to interfere with the lights, At the back 
of this range of buildings, and extending eet, will be apartment, 
not yet commenced, 45 feet long, and 27 feet wide, to be called the Paint- 
el Chamber ; for the complete tion of which, with pictures in fresco, 
Mr. Herbert, R.A., has received a commission, and he is now, we believe, 
engaged in ng for the work. Hereafter it will be subject of 
that so vast a building was completed from one plan, and in so short a 
space of time as the Westminster Palace has occupied. It will, neverthe- 
less, perhaps be more interesting when a few centuries have played their 
tricks on it.— The Buclder. 


How ay, Emupzror’s Lape d Tp e Odnine=O me’ =. ~d 
February,"1850, at seven o’c n the morning, the entrances P 
perial palace of Pekin were obstructed b a dense of mandarins of 
nferior orders, and servants in white dresses and yellow girdles, who 
spoke in a whisper, and wore an aspect of official grief on their counte- 
nancer. In the midst of this ocean of subalterns were stationed sixteen 

each accompanied by a groom, who held a horse saddled and bri- 
led. ‘These sixteen wore the satin cap tied under the chin and 
surmounted with a white ball ; also a girdle hung with bells ; a tube ofa 
ellow colour was slung diagonally over their shoulders, and they held in 
their hand along whip. One of the high dignitaries came out from the 
palace, and with his own hands gave each of these men a folded document 
sealed with the red seal of the Em . The sixteen, after bowing to 
receive it, swung round the tube, which with the exception of its yellow 
colour perfectly resembled the tin cylinders in which soldiers, released 
from service, enclosed their va oe In this they respectfully placed the 
Official despatch ; after which they mounted on horseback, while the 
secured them on their saddles with thongs that passed over their 
ighs. When they were firmly fixed, the cro ve way, and the horses 
set off at full oak These sixteen horsemen, who are called , or 
“ flying couriers,” had each of them to perform in twenty-four hours a 
journey of six bundred Zi, or sixty leagues French. Their office was to 
carry the following a to the Governors-General of the sixteen pro- 
vinces of the Celestial Empire. 

“The Board of Rites gives notice in great haste to the Governor-Gene- 

ral, that on the fourteenth of the first moon, the Supreme Emperor, mount- 





ed on a dragon, departed to the ethereal regions. At the hour of mao in 
the morning, his Celestial Majesty transmitted the imperial — to bis 
fourth son Se. for the 


go-ko, and in the evening, at the hour /ai, he set o 
abode of the gods. 

“It is consequently ordered that the mourning for the Empress Dowa- 
ger, which had nearly reached its termination, shall be immediately re- 
sumed by all civil and military functionaries, and that no one shall be 
allowed to shave his beard or his head in the interval. A subsequent 
decree will make known the duration ofjthe greatimperial mourning.” — 
French History of the Insurrection in China. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 251, sy S. M. 

















White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 250. 
White. 


Black, 
1. Q tks Kt P Castles (best) 
2. Qteo K Kt Kt to K_ B 4 (best) 
3% QtoQ Kté6 Kt tks P atQ6 
4. PwoQBs5 Q tks Kt &c, 
5. P tks Kt Anything. 
6. Q tks B Checkmate. 





To Corresponpents.—S.M. Let us see the paw you speak of, by all 
means. We insert your “ end of game” as a Problem. It is very pretty, consi- 
dering its occurrence in actual play. ; 





Tae Move Srercu or a Mover Lorp Mayor.—We have dined 
three times this year at the London Tavern (and capital dinners they 
were). Each time, curiously enough, a certain Lord Mayor has been in 
the chair, and each time, still more curious! y, we have heard from him the 


same 
We now print this speech for the benefit of future Lord Mayors ;— 
Once upon a time there was a great merchant in the city, who was 
ly respected. This merchant, after a life of prosperity, met, in his 
old age, just as he was about to sit down in hiscomfortable arm chair, and 
enjoy his port wine, with a great disaster——his ships sank, or his house took 
fire, or the bank broke, as banks sometimes will—and he was left without 
as much as a Pennsylvanian bond to bless himself with. His friends 
strange to say. did not desert him in his adversity, but interested them- 
selves, like true friends, all the more warmly in his behalf. They raised 
subscriptions everywhere, and, amongst others, they applied to a Quaker. 
The Quaker listened, pursed his eyes, then eyed his purse, and then Mis- 
tened again. He held his tongue, as Quakers sometimes will, and did not 
move a feature, not a finger ; he did not seem moved even to the extent 
of a chilling—a miserable shilling ! At last he was asked if he did not 
feel for this poor merchant, when he replied :—‘ Yes, friend, I do feel for 
him—and I feel deeply—perhaps not to the bottom of my pocket but a 
good way down it—and I tell thee that I feel five hundred pounds ‘for him 
and now I want to know how much dost thou, and thou, and thou (point- 
ing to each ofhis questioners), and thou fee) ? It’s useless thy feeling, un- 
less thou dost feel asI feel.’ Now, gentlemen, it is the same with the cha- 
rity for which I am collecting subscriptions this evening. I tell you it is 
useless your having a great sympathy for this charity, and feeling deeply 
for it, unless you feel as the Quaker felt. I do not mean to say you can 
all feel £500, as the Quaker did : but you can feel your £200. ‘or your 
£100, or suppose I say your £50—-or come, even lower that, your £25— 
or at all events I am morally certain there is not a man here present but 
who, with the greatest ease, can feel his £5, and, mind you,sbe all the bet- 
ter for the feeling a‘terwards. But it is arrogance on my part, downright 
im ence, to say, in a noble cause like the present, how much you will 
feel! No, gentlemen, I would rather sit down, and leave the claims of this 
meritorious insiitution to your private and generous feelings. Only recol- 
a —s Quaker - nrg 
8 h is always received with the greatest applause, and followed 
with the happiest results. The subscriptions pour tes the secretary’s lap 
80 fast, he can hardly hoid them all. It is certainly the most fee/in 
speech, in every respect, that we ever listened to ; and. as we have sai 
above, we have already listened to it no less than three times, and, each 


hi 


time, with increased rather, increased effects. The worthy Lord 
Mayor (whose name it would not be faig to mention) seems to grow more 
perfect each time he recites it—English Paper. 


Deceneration.—In ve, oo a was 2" ae amen ae pute. 
every year, of the youths o ears of age, r appoin- 
ted time in the ranks, out of 1,111 young men liable only 723 eas ua 4 
capable or fit for service. This is not confined to the capital = military 
authorities show that it is still worse in the provinces. In Halle, out of 
818 who submitted themselves this month as ee of the requisite age, 
only 427 were eligible. This is atiributed to having been born in 
the cholera years 1832-3, and to nr having been deprived of all paren- 
tal care from their earliest youth. The same result has lately been no- 
ticed at Stockh Im, of there being an insufficient number of recruits to be 
obtained, arising from the impoverished physique of the present genera- 
tion. In Sweden it is attribated to the immoderate consumption of pota- 
toes and distilled liquors. 


SITUATION WANTED 


HE Go NESS.—A Young Lady of the first respecta’ x 
f yeh  e Be + ih pee Music. and has no objection to kiag Tithe Ble: 
mentary branches of education, or going to ‘he South. Apply by letter, post to Box 258 
Lower Post Office. octl5—1t* 

















TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
BY H. H. LEEDS & CO., . 
At their Gallery, No. 8 Wall Street, on THUSDAY NEXT, the 20th OCTOBER, at 1] A.M, 


A COLLECTION OF MODERN ENGLISH PAINTINGS, 


Recently imported from land, consistin ~ of several M t LANDSCAPE & CATTLE 
PIECES, MARINE SUBJE , &e., by Artists of ac’ merit. The entire Collection 
is richly framed, and of the best wor , and will be sold without reserve, frames included. 
They will be ready for Exhibition on Monday next, on which day Catalogues will also be ready 
for distribution. 

‘This fine Collection is well deserving the attention of Connoisseurs and patrons of the Fine Arts. 
’ ES TO ENGLAND, IRE ND, SCOTLAND AND 
R Weck sc biLLs OF THE BANK SP OAR RStON bn the BANK OF LIVER- 

POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


Ts REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, L.L.D., an Episcopal C , and a gre 
duate of the Dublin University, prepares a limited number of pupils for the Junior Class of 
any respectable College. The next term will begin on Monday the Sist of October, 1853. 
West Haverford, Pennsylvania. 





Oct8—6ms. 








SANDERSON’S FAMILY HOTEL, 


RAMERCY PARK.—The undersigned having associated as MATHER & CO., have 
G leased the new and commodious Hotel on the easterly part of Gramercy Park, extending 
from 20th to 2ist Street, and propose opening it on or about the Ist of November next. 

This establishment has been erected onpronty for the entertainment of families and gentlemen 
requiring comfortable quarters. It contains 70 parlours and 150 chambers, fitted with all the mo- 
dern conveniences and improvements, and is capable of dating over 200 persons. Parties 
desirous of making arrangements for the coming season, can 6 gee to Mr. SANDER- 
SON, at the Hote (Cally from 10 to 12 A.M., and from 4 to 5 P.M., or by note, addressed to his 
residence, No. 36 Murray. treet. 
Cc. L. MATHER 


° of Astor House. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1853. Im. JAMES M. SANDERSON, of College Hotel. 








DAILY GOVERNESS. 
N ENGLISH LADY, accustomed to Tuition, having a few hours unoccupied, wishes 


to form an eng t in New York or — Her course of Instruction *: En- 
glish, in all its branches, French, Music, and Dra ng. Can refer to several families in this city 
where she has been teaching. Address A. N.,"’ Albion office. sepu—2* 





ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS is pre 
t Place, three doors 
New York, September 24, 1853. 


ed to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
Bleecker Street. 
4t. 





foo sw nnrmmetnene 
NEW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 


REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues, . 
OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
and News Rooms. where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News: 
American oreign, are prom —— Open A. - 
"Phe public are respectfully invited to ow Kea ishment. a 
@y order.) PHILIP J. FORBR®@, [dbrarian. 


THE LOST PRINCE. 
Pacts to prove the Identity of Louis XVII. of Fray the Rey. Eleaser Williams, 
ary = L.. og wal Ry the Rev, J, Haneon, Wik Portealt.” a - 
‘«” Orde work (whieh will be published in a few days) will be supplied in due 
course as received. G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publish: rs 
10 Park Place, New York. 





ON THURSDAY NEXT 


THE NEW EDITION OF PROF. . 8 Vv j 
cloth, $1 50. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. 


a > ove of instructive thought and comprehensiveness of remark in these volumes.— 
It is not often that we are allowed the advan t 

diligent and at the same time so Sccomplished WV. i) Booming Po mye ninth me: ape ae 
A rich and reliable mass of European information.— Phila. Courier. 

The work has an exceeding futerest.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


2 vols., plates, 


‘* It is characterized by good sense. learning, minute and elaborate statement of facts. Of course 
setence is & with the author, as in ¢ . 4 
. 1 & object cE m the case of Sir Lyell ; but there is abum- 


statistical 7 
Tf At “ pana we Know of no book which will prove more 


MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE RIC ; 
SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynolds? Ge ines BEINSLEY 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LORENZO BENONI: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. 








. . 


Edited by a Friend. 12me. 


Cloth, $1. 
JOMINDS WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the etre. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Henet, US A. Map Ynke Oleh aber 


BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington, With illustrations by Darley. Second Edition. $1 25. 


TRENCH ON PROVERBS. On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix Trench, 

.D., author of the ‘‘ Study of Words.”” New edition, revised and enlarged. i2mo. Cloth, Se. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. i vol., Limo. Cloth. 
Sixth edition, from the second London edition. 75c. 


MACAULADS GESSCHES. The Speeches, &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mae- 


Addresses, &c., 
aulay. Author of * bi of — from the Accession of James II.,” ‘ Resays,”’ “Lays 
ot Ancient Rome,” &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2 0. 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, A Voice from St. Helena. B: E. ©’ Meara, bi 
celebrated yt Ddlessche wt ar 


. Witha of Napoleon after the picture e) , and : 
Warde oe Mee, both venattully cogrevel coed. eh ee ene 


HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michand. Tranelated by W. Rob- 
son. 3 vols., ., maps. $3 75. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 12me., 
platys, 2d ed. $2 50. 


NOTdS AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspere’s Plays, from the Fariy Manuscript 
Corrections in a of the folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, q., F.R.S. 2 
caine 8 af" % 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SBA. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHES THIS DAY 





VENICE ; THE CITY OF THE SEA. From the Invasion by Napoleon in 1797 to the Cupi- 
tulation to Radetuky in 1849, with a Contem 





porenewne View of the Peninsula. By Edmund 
Flagg, late Consul of the United States at ‘ort of Venice. 2 vols., 12mo, with Map and seven 
Engravings. 

“Mr. Fi bodied in these vol information concerning Venice which has been 
sought for. will prove invaluable to the student as well as the politician, as books of refer- 


ence. The work is written in a graceful and pleasing style, not stiffly historical nor too h 
soenehe~we Cee and forcible. No Library be complete without this Bock.— 
J ; 


‘*'These handsome volumes are ful’ .f interest and instruetion, combining as they do man: 





RS. ME ARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Nos. 
30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth A venues, will re-open on Monday 
September 5th. Aug. 20—2m. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 


#3: F- W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg 4 Luis. septl0—4ms. 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 








REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

How. Perer MoGii1 


President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esq., 


Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Messrs. Lemesurier Rovutn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RICHARD 
Cortom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at m: 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in —_ or by attorney, on the 2lst day of October, 1862, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy3—3mos. 


Hon. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of 4, J Canada, Toronto. 
Wi.iiaM H. Rosryson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
81x GeorGe Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 








UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
D2®Afts 0% THE ABOVE BANK. also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by yoy at any of the offi¢es of the American Express Co. 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


us excellent and healthy substance hag now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children, It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 25), 4th Avenne, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


MISS SEWALL'S NEW WORK ON COMFIRMATION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION, compiled from the 
works of writers of the early and of the English Church by the author of ** Amy Herbert,” ‘ Ger 
trude,” &e., &c. Ll vol., }6mo. Price 7Sc. 
A volume foll of devout meditations and holy counsels, which, while it will prove profitable in 
the hands of candidates for (confirmation durng the period of preparation for that sacred rite, will 
be found no Jess valuable by clergymen as a guide in the instraction of their catechumens. 


D. A. & Co. also publish : 


WATSON’S LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION—6 cents. ' 
BP. WILBERFORCE’ 8 MANUAL FOR COMMU NICANTS—28 cents. 
BP. SHERLOCK'S PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 12mo. 75 cents. 

. SPENCER’S CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED. I6mo. 75 cents. 

. SUTTON’S DISCE VIVERE, LEARN’TO LIVE. lémo. 75 cents. 

. JEREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. l2mo. $1 W. 
- WYATT’S CHRISTIAN ALTAR. New Edition. 374, cents. 


SIR CHAS. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
A new, cheap, and much enlarged edition. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 





DR. 





PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, or the Modern Charges of the Earth and its Inhubitants, con- 
sidered as Illustrative of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S., author of ‘* A Manual of 
Eiepentary Genlegy,” &e, &c, a new and greatly revised edition, printed page for page, from the 

nth Lon 


edition, with numerous maps, plates and wood cuts, one volume, &vo, containing 
&46 pages. Price $225. 








*.* The author of this work stands in the very front rank of scientific men, and his works upon 
the sciences, to which he has devoted his great powers, and his indefatigable stndy, are the stand- 
ard books upon those subjects. This manual has hada very great sale in England, and its sueces- 
sive editions have kept pace with the steady pragress of geological! science. To the last edition, 
new important pages have been added, containing the latest discoveries in geology. This 
studs has never before received so great attention as at present, and in po other country can it be 
studied so profitably and with such practical results as in this. 


D. A. & Co. have just pullished— 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, 
OR THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AN) ITs |NHABITANTS, 


As Illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S., author of ‘Prin. 
ciples of Geology,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the last London, entirely revised edition. Tlus- 
trated with five hundred wood cuts. One handsome volume, large 8v0. Price $1 76. 

‘* The name of Sir Charles Lyell is so identified with Geology, and his several works upon the 
pen a are 80 widely known, that it is only necessary to announce this reprint from the fourth and 
entirely revised edition of his comprehensive aud valuable manual, to attract the attention of all 
interested in the subject. It is fully illustrated with five hundred wood-euts, is beautifully printed, 
and every student of *‘ the world’s movements’’ will thank the enterprising publishers, for plac 
within his reach so rich @ volume, at little more than one-fourth the price of the original edition. 
It is to be immediately followed by the republication of the 0th, and most thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the author’s ** Priociples of G ; Or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrative of Geology ;” the two works being iutimate!y connected, if not indispensably 
necessary the one to the other.” —Newark Daily Advertiser, 





of 
Hencies and advantages of history and travels. They should be in the hands of all vue 


would know about Venice.’’— Boston Traveller. 


** One of the most sprightly and entertaining works issued from the press of modern times,””— 
N. Y. Atlas. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C. L. Brace. 
BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851. 1 
AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SE. 


lL vol., 1 2. 
NS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12me.; with twenty 


2. 
‘ONE AR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75c ; paper Se, 
BRIDE OF OMBERG. len. cents and 50 cents 


THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T.8. Arthor. 1 vol. 
LIFE LE RES AND HEART HISTORIES. B 


,.75 cents. 
8. Arthur, 1 wol., 76 cents. 
THE RECTOR OF BARDOLPH ; or, Superann . By F. W. shelton. 1 vel.. $i. 
: . WINES. 


he 
The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 

Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 

lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chasean Margeaux 
Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St, Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, ac. 

SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

WOCK~Gishearem, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 

CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bousy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, fro: the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur 

for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess 
g the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consamers. 

PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be fonnd mature, dry and fruity—free from 

Brandy and sweetness. 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 
All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 


By Mrs. Car 1 vol., 75 . 
SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. B N. P. Willis. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 








FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy. Martell, and otber brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and fiavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongabela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth’ 
@ tonies known. 


iriegie, the best 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Gempanies, & 
Owners, Hotels the nh Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Substring? 
and will in all cases be lied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect :a‘ety to the most distant 

ee Union. transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 
to pay. 
Saly 16-20. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. ¥. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is am 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 

Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it hae invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 

(Successor to James Tarrant.) Droggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 

For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milban, Dolluc & Co., 

on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 





_ REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis ; 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents redneed to 25 cents. 
“ rv) “oR te “ wy 


7 
“L090 “ “ 


“ “ 75 “ 
Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheam, and ali aft tions 
th whe “Where everything else has fuiled, Bogle's Hyperion Fluid has effected Soenins 
cure. 


BOGLE#’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. [t instant! 
Grey. or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, ee ag By bo the  bardiy ype d 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of It does not stain the 


icin and can be applied in any weather. [ts effects are sare and certain, whilst i 
b— v4 be ice, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over al) wears, ae eee 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
ont revent the skin from c¢ ng, and also resist the sudden changes 
fey reer bilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. wee ter ereeemmanaer 
BONGLE’S HEBEATONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and <elicate, is without « rival. 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest inv 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and 
be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. Y.; Wx. Lyman & 


Co., Montreal, C. E.; Joserm Bowxes Quebee ; Lyman, Broruers &Co., Toronto. Rusatom 
Orarke & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States aud Canada. 


PROF. ALEX. CO. BARRY’S TRICOPHEBROUS, 


O® MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Sawing, Curling, Preserving, Hewes | and 
Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, and Heal- 
ing External Wounds. Hounded by no ge phical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in a 

that almost ds belief. Prof BARRY, after a carefnl examination of his Sales 4 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within «# trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderfal peat of the 
erous, when the have furnished such an endorsement as this The cheapness of the anti, 
and the explanat given of its chemical action upon the hair, the sealp, and in all cases of sn- 
recom| 


ion, and are considered to be the 











perficial irritation, first it tothe attention of the by om is was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. 1% 
acted likeacharm. The ladies would not be without it. Country dealers in e section of the 
oe — “y they must pd y ae wes Legs up a pg ey of an extent 
itherto unheard of, as regards artic this kind. hest point not been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year wil! be a million a half of beanie ™ 
Depot and Mannfactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 


Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity. Sold by all the merchanta and drug- 
gists —— the United States na Canada, Kiexico, West Indien Greet Bete France ey 
Aug. 6—3mos. f 





OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
Comsiock. This Steamship will 7 with the United States Mails for Europe, positively om 
Saturday, October 15th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at thé foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured til) paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled 





nee and comfort. spel te 
EY 


accommedations for e! 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & OO., 56 Wall-ctrens. 





Sees Se Cerne) ce board at 1ldg A.M. 
The Steam ship ATLANTIC will succeed the BALTIO, and sail October 29th. 





An nen 


ee a etna 


504 


— Albion. 





October 15 
iain ahaha 














TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of | 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


caret pera Be ceivage~| te 

LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, » BRANDY, Pett, 
faa Scat Te a 
we RORGE B APHAEE ain ‘Gothic Hall Store, S14 Brosdway. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FPIRE AND LIFE INSURANOEB COMPANY, 
Office, No. 66 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Milhons of Dollars. 


yay RE yt issue 
boserr imvest in New York al! funds derived frem premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Jagpe Booms yo 


a Josera y 
Sow Panes 4 en.” “or iearn Saas 2 Sa a2 aide Wideeen: TON, Fe ea. 
Se I ,, Sere 
TRUSTEES. 
Sx Tuomas Bequanp Bart., M. P. Apam Hopvesor, “6 
Samvugn. Hy. Taomre > 
DIRECTORS IN LIV. rule 
J Chairman. 
Tuomas Sueccumuss ieee = bees Ewanrt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
for en. Williaa Nichol, 
Theos. Steuart Willan War A game Charles Saunders. 
Alex. Hamilton, Hareta Ltda, ohn Swainson, 
Frosce Aint: Hn 5 Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS en Pigg teks 


Wruas Ewart, , Chairman. 
Guonon Furpsnics ye net ‘tes, lisety Chairman. 
eS : M. P,. | Frederick Harrison, Eq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
James Hartley, John Rankin, Beq. 


tee , M. Te. Ross ths P. 
eee, |g nt . 
em orr seme benae Resident “*¥- 





“THE EQUITABLE FIRB INSURANOB COMPANY. 
40 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


rinciples of this Olfice ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
ees reins! Division of profits 


aitable Fire (ffice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ee Sef Punaiame 60 ike Sao of the risk may justify. 

this iow an sunaalinvenigation w mill be’ made into onch lage of risk, and return of one 

, or Gfty pec cent. of the excess, will be made to all classes of iisors wtiees Policies 
have fo Bete Ges ree 
The [nsared pommel ore Fee Gem Cn Rabtitten of 0 Medved Aseyrance Pesigy, and entitled according 
@ the plan of Company toa return profits. 
Agencies aro Soe estabtlllie’d caroaghows tho fislanton 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. ©. Barotar, Ese., Chairman. 
Cmagies Bennett, Esq. Freperio« A aM, Ese. Epuunp 8. Syuus, Esq. 
Avena Crort, Kaa. Ouas. Tuos. Sewarp, Ese. CLemert Taso: 
ksaq. Tuomas Wast, 





Joun Saaw, 

Francis F F. Wooououse, 
Wiuam H. Preston, Esq., Secredary. 
AUDITORS. 

Hevay Eves, Ese. | Taomas Witiams, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyy, Minis & Co. 
Mussxs. Carpace, Iuirre & Russe, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


be 3 Lunn, J. Torrance, A. jo Beem. 5 Frotiaghen, 3 
i Benj. Ho! J. G. Mi 
Montreal. of w W. Morris, Bon) Holines, cKensle, K. B Fabre, A. 
Halifax, N. 8 nay 6. Seen, Hon. 8. 5 nse T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. OC. Hill, Agen. 
en f R. F. Ram, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand,... § a. Soe, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 

E. by, Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. H. Island... ; Be.’ .. a eee eT: Kee. 8. Betchinson, Hon. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. he wy General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
8OCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


ee INSTITUTION offers A. assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 

tees e Office. 

reafter be ~s entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
Me ¢ or at future period, to ‘vorrow interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—withont any respousibility ay ‘uarantes personal or otherwise, aor bbe the policy (he 

yassarad ca say time pret it pviy at te pe oy be will be end ndorned thereon 
can at any time present his y @ et Society 

of one half the anand preminn paid thereon, thus ani of the Sortty am tmome ate payment 


Applicants are mee bree & | Bxamination or Stamp 
Ausneus exo enabile Lreaghous the Tlotenion % Duty. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





| Pee *. ae 2 a | Joha Rawson, 
a. Jobn Mosa, 
Chartes Beanett, * Thomas Nice 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 

B. ae. A. La B. RLF w 
Moutroal.....-.... 405 va a Rocque, ‘abre, Win. Luna, Rev 

Jas 
Halifax N. 5. wed . ¢. i a +4 T. ©, Kinnear, Hon. 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. Jobe, W.B.......... § BF. Hazen, W. Wright, . Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W, J. Starr, Agent. 
Gt. John’s, Newfoundland, { a a hae eg hg ‘ Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MontreaL. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EE AGSURARCE OF LIFE Ob oe to which but a small proportion of those 
Me he hE attention. 7 on 
The whatever he may hold—upon w t exertions a wife and children 
for their future calaienence, is the type of on reat majority of - Ad who ma on this 
He may be striving by steady labour and wateh! economy to accumulate su 


Tender thems, some but w guarantee has he that the needful tin 
& ven for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of ensther pear ew 
of the present ! Cannot most men recall some sad sad examples of the distrese caused by the 


certain attainment of this o can be secured. 
tts aid and no other a man can secure family, immediately u; ea the 
SFist nd wh mrt Gauring bis own Miho or a tote of en 





SECRETARY’S OFFICE, ALnasr, aoe, 6. ; 
‘ork.—Sir : Notice ven, that at the 
1 err pagametmasaars 


Ni ames W. Beekman, and Edwin D. Mo hg hy 
Vaiee wilt expire on the last dey of next. 


és 
: 
i 
Me 
hil 
Ea 
oe 
oF 
wy 


ENRY'S. RANDALL, Secrotary of State. 


All 
The above is published pursuan BGs pte fe Guerpeary of Some onsen, requirements of 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


the county will publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
for ad advertising the 


E 
3 
: 
sf 
e EE 
ak 


tion, andt hand io Siile same, so that they may be laid betore the 
Board of Supervisors and 
See Revised Statute, than. & Litle &; article Sa, part let. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
PIERS Comey hae Cpetint $100,000 with the Comptrotter of this State, an ond D ee 
parties desirou 5 im, 
Jo dint hen it considered that claims frequent Pate cone [Anis o Gls sen 
neuran 
ifornian and Australian Risks taken. 


Manacine Dingector—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Loyvos Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


REFEREES. 
HAMILTON a Fist, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY Y BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitne " Henry Grinnell, " J. Phillips 4 
James Gallatin, “ing | How, ycdee Gasapbeil. | John He Micke: Bog 
Samuel Wetmore. John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Souicrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jan., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY apes 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tax Wipow anyp Tae ORPHay.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPT ROLLER A THE State 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive 
Loves 06 Gat General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at = ‘tifterent Agencies 


throughout State. 
Persons Seeapaninn to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a pe omen extra premium. 
ow Local Board of aprons = meet every } pew ay PL transaction of current business. 
edical E daily at 1 o’clock, P. 
Pamphlet setting Yoru the advantages of this FS can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 








James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Paul ea. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ladiam, Caleb Barstow, 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
es GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP QOMPANY’S powerful new Steamshi; 
“GLASGOW. 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Craic, © d to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, D 12 0° lock, noon. 








Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . toes cone. O00 0 
Do. Ge, GRRE OA) o's is 0 hc 0 teed csivedcvccnces 75 00 
Bids tcbill as nd 6th cen end ass 60 00a b0kers 00 

(Ss d’s fee included. } 


A limited number of third-class ngers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY D: OLLARS ° ‘ 


‘arries @ surgeon. For! freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 
Intending p ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 





commsuntens ahenee with the Agent. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM ete ee co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, = FRA In 
r, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines eT nt New ro ork, Havre | 4 





, for the year 1853. on tne 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 
eece Fe 


bruary.... 16 


Be 


16 





oh 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or a. by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most a) 


_— 
Stopping at Sonthampton both go +m returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other rene, in the economy of time and money. 
Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
second class, .. e cece 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . «.. £800 
- ad second alass,...... . £.500 


No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and ne ta ny wen —_ pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply 
ie MORTIMER LIVINGSTON Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Hav 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & Co., , Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 

WASHINGTON. ........ Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN..........+0008. Capt. E. Higgins. 

These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Proposep Dates or SaiLing—1853. 
From New York. From Bremen. 

i oes 008 bee 

March 


}, April 
,May 21 


oi 





9 

7 

4 
Price ot of passage from Now York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin ‘ 

eabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $00. main saloon, $120 ; first 

‘All ‘Letters meebo must pass through the Pest Ofies, 

= hile of Lading be oh Lynd Kn ng. 





freigh rit. to 
For a4 MOLLER SAND J & PIERA, 26 Bo 26 South st., New York. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY ‘Southampton 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre #00., 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


TT" STEAMSHIP ** MERLIN,” Captain Cron ay, will sail for the above Islands, om 
Monday, the 7th November. 


Pessnge Money > Borgate. -.... + eee eeeseces ens B00 OO 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATHS MAIL STHAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


eee 






** eae 


taken in area ome for Government nerve, service, every car has bam 
Price of Thom Wow York to in “i tana Kxobe- 
aor to New York, 





FROM NEW YORK. 










aBiotmx Bm, 





Site 





Peeearicsacstearrcescsess sg 





—— % “ 
wan 
+ eM, “ 
to 
4'00. Wall street, 
a9 No. 56 Wall New York. 


Se 


. 
os, 


i King’s Arms Yard, London. 
MONROE & 

ne DRAPER | as Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

The ovners of these shipe will not be gcooantable for gold, silver 


bills of lading are signed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .............+.+. $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 60000000. 80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .. ............++++ $100 | Second Cabin Passage..........+..05.<: S08 


@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Cnptaine America,. 


ich ioniceacot dean gi Capi Brann 





From 
Amerion... ....s.008 . Boston 
Arabia. . ‘ 
Canada . 
| RY ‘ 
Afton... Ee 
Europa. o eee bee cse Seclsee coe 
Arabia”. eseeeees Now York.... 


Berths not aeeured until paid for. 


experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these shit pag will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Mon, Spapie, Jone? 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed cigued therefor, and the val 


E. CUNARD 
4 Bow 


ting @ 





“Por feel freight or passage, apply to 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES porwese PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPUOL,.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


CITY OF Gieeeoe 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie, 
CITY OF MANOCHES is 2,126 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 

7 CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 2,200 tons, now ¢ hip). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new sbip). 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM Wetuesden 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct, 8, 1853. City bef Glasgow. . ednesday, tg 14, 1858. 
City of Manchester. . mvier. Nov. 5, “ ba iz, * 
City of Glasgow... . . 8, * ony a Glasgow... - - Geteaetas. Nee. 9 “* 
City of Manchester, . “Phureday: Jan. 5, 1854, | City of Manchester, ..Wed } e 
City of Glasgow. . Wednesday, Jan, 4) 1854. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

; FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms .......... +++ $90 | Saloon after Staterooms ... .. oss. 21 guineas 
oo WMD bes on cn cceddnc’ +++. 65] .. midshi o6 he eae secede oe 

00806 roe coveses 65] .. forward ., poeececcee. 





fo 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers wil] be taken at $25 from Pbiladelpbia, and £40 from 
Liverpoo! id with provisions. 
Certificates of pasrage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each lam | 
ey — drawn at = on aa nt Trela: 2 Rp s. 
or freight or prssage apply to UMAS mie = ar 15 Broadwa: 
’ 9 Walnut Street.  Siatetphle 
RICHARDSON. “BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parnisn, Commander, leaves Pier 13, KF. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o ’elock. 


The p-— |, Ship ROANOKE, Epwagp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tve8DAY afternoon, at 4 
Pray ight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and | Teentag, but not after $ o’clock on 
passage to 


sailing. For Freight apply on board and for 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 B, 38 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
intended heveatter to ent Gren Sew York and London on Thursday of every week throughont 
athe to 7 one ehowtns dtee, composing the line of ets under the of the subscribers, are tin- 





i bes Bee York and London on the fol Thursdays throughout 
Ze peer : touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as , vie: 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
E Pratt, J "New York. 29, | July 28, Seam 17 
vans, une 9, t. 29, | July 
Hen irik Hudson, crcl June 23, Oct. Is, | Apri 21, August u. December ib 
jueen, iswo) u t. A ay 
a Amer. Eagle, oore, July 21, Nov. 10° | May 19, Septem. & December 29, 
Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem 22, 
Voor.” Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22,| June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken thet the Bede, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage ia now fiaed at $75, enon for each adult, without wines and 
PRichadg Neither the Soares ow nor owners of these 1 be a ta parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of pe mapa to 

JOHN weak > 
E. E. MORGAN, and 70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


(7 EE Siewes & Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as 








Skips. From New Yor! 
Constellation,..... April 11. . Ang. 11. pec. B Jan. ts uM hay 3. hep. 38 
Waterloo,,.........-Harvey. Feb. 11..June ll. .Oct. 11 | Mar. 26. July 3 Nov. 
| ne TS eee scoes - |Jan. Ll. eran Sept. Feb. 2%. ‘Jane . Oct. 
Wert Point,........- oe .++ | Mar. 11, .Fov. 11 | Apr. 26.. we i 








KERMIT 4 CAROW, N.Y. 
AYLOR & 





PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on te 
Ss Ist of each month, as follows :-— 
New York, Havre, 
8T. DENIS. Be Bieter = 25059 00> 0099 000.00 000 aS Sey. 
. Ist May...... stesso cecsececcececse§ 16th June. 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February ..........+ eocccrece ee guy. 
Bragdon, master, ; pg = OS “eer Sales pe pe we 16th November. 
Ist March ...........+ sete ceececees@ 26th April. 
a Papin set EY sf 16th Angwst. 
Conn, master. Int Novensber 22220 220LIITLIEIILG te December. 
Ist April . 0s oo s Se eeececcccscees 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, hate 16th Beptember, 
Willard, master. ; It Angust « Seseces eveveoece 3 ie J 
They al) first class New York built vessels, vided with ‘al * requisite articles for So cms 
rc ience mie qué cmmnncell by adn ot experience in the trade. The price 


of = ee sa, 
or 
sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge bas those sesually 
. 161 Pearl street, 


Lt 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 














Misocts ceacctet nut ee 
For hae ti 
Praight o Pane 8. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PABE PLACE, 








